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The International Anti-Fascist Monthly 


Editorial 


Judge them by their deeds 


LAST MONTH Searchlight expressed fears 
that the publication of the Lawrence report 
would produce “soundbite politics”. Early 
indications seem to confirm our concerns. 
Today “everybody” is an “anti-racist”, from 
governmental institutions to the press. 


In the present climate it is not “British” to be 
seen to be racist yet prejudice remains just 
beneath the surface. From our institutions to 
anti-mosque campaigns racism remains 
endemic in our society. Newpapers like the 
Daily Mail are able at one and the same time 
to take a high moral tone over Stephen 
Lawrence’s murder while printing racist 
articles about refugees. Likewise, there are 
many white people who are appalled by 
Stephen’s death yet would be horrified if a 
mosque or refugee hostel opened up in their 
neighbourhood. Words are cheap but mean 
nothing if unaccompanied by deeds. 


Our exposé of nazis in the Army was taken up 
by the entire British press. In our editorial last 
month we expressed a hope that we would be 
able to bring news of decisive action taken by 
the Army. While we welcome the arrests of 
two of the soldiers that we named last month, 
we still cannot understand why it has taken 
so long to act. Despite their arrests, as 
revealed on page 4 of this month’s magazine, 
both men are still serving with their units. 


Would it really be too much to expect these 


soldiers to be suspended pending disciplinary 


action or are the Army’s anti-racist 
statements not worth the paper they are 
written on? 
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“SINCE coming to office we have made very clear our policy on zero tolerance to racism in 
the Armed Forces. Our policies, applied rigorously and reinforced by strong leadership from 
the Service Chiefs, are designed to ensure that racism is eliminated.” 

Doug Henderson, Armed Forces Minister 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RMED FORCES Minister Doug Henderson's words 
seemed hollow in the wake of Searchlight’s revela- 
tions last month that a dozen serving soldiers were 
inked directly to neo-nazi organisations and 
s. : another 20 had attended concerts and meetings. While 
a EE este i eis two soldiers named in Searchlight were subsequently 
CP a, oc arrested in dawn raids on supporters of Combat 18, seri- 

ous questions remain. 
Chief among these is why it took so long for the Army 


Non-Jews to act? Most of the information published in Searchlight 

are set to FA S C 1S) q had been known to the authorities for nearly a year. 

join shul | According to one Ministry of Defence spokesperson: 
“it takes time for evidence to be collected. We believe in 

AC TIVE IN democracy, we can't just throw people out if we don't like 
their politics.” 


Evidence had been collected as long ago as last sum- 
mer. In an internal document seen by Searchlight one of 
the soldiers recently arrested was described as “a leading 
member of C18, and a close and trusted associate of Will 
Browning [C18 leader]”. At least four months ago the other 
arrested soldier was described in another document as 
one of “two C18 supporters serving with the King’s 
Regiment in Lancashire”. 

Searchlight can also reveal that despite the arrests the 
two soldiers are continuing their normal duties, a fact 
confirmed by a MoD spokesperson. “Innocent until 
proven guilty” Searchlight was told. “We can't act until the 
police finish their investigation.” If charges are brought 
against the soldiers then they may be serving for another 
year. 

It is a pity this same form of justice was not offered to 
Eric Joyce, a former Major who was booted out of the 
Army for daring to criticise its culture in a Fabian Society 
pamphlet last year. “I was suspended within three days of 
the publication coming out,” he told Searchlight. 

If the Army was slow to act against these nazis, it was 
considerably faster in moving against Searchlight. In the 
immediate aftermath of our story, but before the arrests, 
the MoD tried its best to keep the issue out of the press. In 
a number of highly libellous comments about Searchlight 
it repeatedly headed off media interest. 

“A spokesman for the MoD refuted Searchlight s alle- 
wor Dee Teh e gation and challenged the magazine to substantiate its 
Argyll soldiers linked claims”, the London Jewish News, the first paper to run the 

to neo-Nazi scandal story, noted. Another journalist was told by the MoD that 
y ~ EXCLUSIVE no other paper was running the allegations because edi- 
poe tors knew it was legally dubious. 
S 4 Even when arrests were finally made the now embar- 
janday, March 8129 : | Niet Ze : rassed MoD simply wanted the story to go away. “I don't 
Lal Fens see there is a story,” one journalist was told. “It’s only two 
people out of 200,000,” Doug Henderson, the Armed 


MN OW nn Forces Minister, said on BBC news. 
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Nick Lowles reports 



































MoD documents prove that the extent of extreme 
right-wing influence within the Army goes beyond two sol- 
diers, involving others in the parachute regiment, the 
King’s Division and the Argyll and Scottish Highlanders. 

One report found loyalist marches are a common bond 
between many of those suspected of nazi links. “These are 
bound to attract the attention of young service personnel, 
who are potentially easily influenced into joining extreme 
right wing organisations,” it concludes. 

The cultural susceptibility of many soldiers to racist 
organisations reflects a far more serious problem within 
the Army, what Eric Joyce elsewhere in this magazine calls 
the “institutional culture”. This, far beyond Combat 18, is 
the problem here. The prevalence of nazis within the Army 
is symptomatic of a greater malaise. 

Since the election of the Labour government there has 
been a concerted attempt to challenge racism within the 
army. Targets have been set to increase black and Asian 
recruitment, while in an agreement signed last March, the 
Commission for Racial Equality can be brought in to deal 
with racism. 

A year on and the Army is keen to promote its initia- 
tives to tackle racism. “We are quietly confident about rais- 
ing the proportion of soldiers from ethnic minorities from 
1% last year to 2% this time,” says one MoD spokesman 
only weeks ahead of the release of the new figures. “That’s 
a 100% increase.” Others parade the partnership with the 
CRE as an example of model practice. 

While advances have been made, and so must be 
applauded, this is not the whole the story. The Army 
remains an unattractive option for most black and Asian 
people and the problem of racism persists. A year on and 
the CRE has yet to be brought a single case. While this can 
be partly explained by the length of internal army discipli- 
nary procedures, it also represents an unwillingness by 
some sections of the Army hierarchy to involve them. Even 
in relation to cases going through the Army's own discipli- 
nary procedures “the signs aren't encouraging”, one MoD 
source told Searchlight. 

Many in the Army seem resistant to change, particular 
at regimental level. It is here, with the colonels and 
brigadiers, where prejudice continues to flourish. And it is 
here that recruitment into individual regiments is made, to 
say nothing of internal regimental culture. 

While the Army chiefs have come under severe political 
pressure to reduce racism within the ranks, and some have 
taken this on favourably, there are signs that not everyone 
is happy. Speaking at a Royal United Services Institute 
meeting in February, General Sir Roger Wheeler, Chief of 
General Staff, told the audience that political correctness 
was undermining the Army’s fighting capabilities. 

“The rights of the individual,” he said, “cannot always 


acency 


take the precedence that is expected in society if it is detri- 
mental of the teamwork that is crucial to our operational 
capacity.” 

This is the same General Sir Roger Wheeler who pub- 
licly committed the Army to increasing the proportion of 
soldiers from the ethnic monirities last year. 

Another issue overlooked by the Army is support for 
loyalism. Searchlight s revelations noted that several of the 
named soldiers had direct links with the UDA, UVF and the 
LVE Again the authorities were well aware of these facts 
but they were obviously not deemed disciplinary offences. 

If “membership of, or support for, groups or organisa- 
tions whose purpose includes incitement of racial hatred 
or violence” (MoD press release 15 March) is precluded by 
the Army, what of loyalist terrorist groups? One cannot 
help wonder whether the same sense of “fair justice” would 
have been shown if these men had links with the IRA. 

A number of key points from our original investigation 
are left unanswered. What about Mark Taylor, who accord- 
ing to one document, is a “C18 supporter serving in the 
King’s Regiment”? He has attended a number of C18 activ- 
ities, including one meeting where the procurement of 
weapons was discussed. 

What about the other soldiers named in Searchlight 
who repeatedly lied when questioned by military police? 
Donald Campbell, serving with the Argyll and Scottish 
Highlanders, claimed that his only membership outside 
the Army was with the Odinic Rite, which, he said, was a 
“religious” group. Not only is this not true, but when his 
quarters were searched evidence was collected that proved 
a five-year link to the British Movement. 

Then there was Jim Samways, a serving paratrooper. 
He told the military police that he was an innocent 
bystander caught up in a joint loyalist and C18 activity in 
central London. Again he, as the internal investigation 
proved, was lying. He had not only been involved in the 
British National Party and C18 but was a close friend of 
Eddie Whicker, a leading UDA supporter in London. 

Also on that demonstration was Gary Deathridge who 
had enlisted despite having a conviction for attacking a 
black man in 1990 and his four-year association with C18. 
He told the Army that he went out of curiosity. Again he 
was proved to have lied. Again no action was taken. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons by 
Martin Salter MP, the MoD said that there was no hiding 
place for racism in the armed forces. The three Chiefs of 
Staff “reminded their Services of the part they all have to 
play in combating racism, and the strict disciplinary pro- 
cedures to be used against anyone engaged in the slightest 
form of racist behaviour”. 

In this sorry saga the Army has failed to match its own 
fine words. 
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Eric Joyce was sacked from 
the Army after writing Arms 
and the Man in 1998 


IHE LAST issue of Searchlight 

revealed that a number of serving 

British Army soldiers are enthusias- 

tic members of fascist organisations 
such as Combat 18 and the British 
Movement. Some of these soldiers have 
been convicted in civilian courts of 
offences involving racist violence yet con- 
tinue to serve. 

This would appear to confirm the worst 
fears of those who believe that militarism 
and fascism go together like rancid peach- 
es and cream, and that the Army is there- 
fore packed full with overt fascists and 
rampant militarists. 

In truth, however, the cause of eradicat- 
ing racism within our national institutions 
requires us to move beyond easy generali- 
sations and look instead for the deeper 
messages in such important exposés. 
Central among these is the issue of institu- 
tional culture. 

The traditional culture of the British 
Army reflects the norms of the 19th centu- 
ry society in which its present broad struc- 
ture was formalised. The officer corps con- 
tinues to be drawn disproportionately from 
the public schools, regimental histories are 
stressed as a means of retaining implicitly 
the currency of outmoded ethical and 
moral norms, and soldiers are as much the 
social inferiors of their commanders as 
they are their military subordinates. 

In this environment, those with dis- 
tasteful attitudes to race, gender, social 
class and sexuality can often find others of 
like mind. And because military society is 
virtually by definition highly conservative, 
views that challenge the status quo are 
usually given short shrift. 

Yet in spite of all this, there is scope for 
cautious optimism. Increasingly, a clear 
distinction can be drawn between pro- 
gressives in the Army who recognise the 
need to challenge outmoded tradition in 
order to ensure the fairness (and efficien- 
‘cy) the modern world expects, and reac- 
tionaries who continue to fight rearguard 
actions at every turn, certain that every 
movement away from the playing fields of 
Eton represent a threat to our national 
security. 


Eric Joyce 


AN OFFICER’S 





These more progressive parts of the 
Army can be found in the highly skilled 
sections, where most officers have techni- 
cal degrees and many of their soldiers are 
working their way towards advanced qual- 
ifications too. They are also visible among 
many of the more successful officers who 
find themselves in key policy appoint- 
ments at the Ministry of Defence. 

In order to attract and retain people 
capable of high levels of technical training, 
the Army’s management standards, fair- 
ness and quality of life have to be compet- 
itive with the alternatives offered by civil- 
ian employers. And increasingly they are. 

It is at the low skills end, the Infantry 
and Cavalry, where the greatest cultural 
problems exist. At officer level this is large- 
ly due to the fact that these parts of the 
Army have the longest histories, the great- 
est social cachet and therefore the 
strongest attachment to the cultural atti- 
tudes which accompanied them during 
their empire-building heyday. 

Moreover, because those parts of the 
Army offer relatively low-skilled employ- 
ment, they find it enormously difficult to 
recruit enough soldiers of the right quality. 
This is one reason why recruiters will as a 
matter of policy often overlook previous 
convictions among applicants who often 
come from among the socially excluded. 

The difficulty the Army now faces is 
that while in policy and leadership terms 
the progressives are in the ascendancy 
(partly because Labour ministers would 
not tolerate otherwise), many of those just 
below the top, at Colonel and Brigadier 
level, continue to have enormous, and 
negative, influence over the cultural 
norms in their own part of the services. 
However, these people have not risen quite 
high enough in the organisation to appre- 
ciate the immense damage they are doing. 

The result is that policy exists on paper 
and there is considerable commitment by 
those at the top to change, yet in key areas 
of the Army things are moving so slowly as 
to constitute a continuing deep institu- 
tional malaise. 

The Commission for Racial Equality 
(CRE) understood well this cultural divide 
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within the service and accordingly 
focused its resources upon the Household 
Division. Six years later, in 1997, the Chief 
of the General Staff stood on the steps of 
the Ministry of Defence and at last com- 
mitted the Army to a new regime on race 
and equal opportunities. Yet today, not a 
single black officer has yet been recruited 
from civilian life into a cavalry which, we 
should remember, draws its greatest pres- 
tige from its membership of the Queen’s 
Household. 

To this particular cultural problem, 
and it is central to the institution’s diffi- 
culties, the solution lies in immediate 
public accountability such as that recent- 
ly forced upon the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner. But, critically, this needs 
to go deeper than the head of the Army 
and get to where the real difficulty lies. 

The Queen's Household staff includes 
an officer known as the Major General. He 
is personally responsible for the abysmal 
lack of progress over the past 18 months 
since he was appointed specifically to deal 
with the failures raised by the CRE report. 
Quite simply, he appears to have placed 
keeping the old guard (literally) happy 
over meaningful progress on race. He 
should now be called to account. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
spectrum, as Searchlight revealed, the 
infantry units of the Territorial Army 
appear dangerously open to entryism by 
militaristic fantasists and racists of the 
extreme right wing. 

In view of the fact that the role of the 
TA infantry largely disappeared at the end 
of the Cold War, it is time to consider anew 
the true costs and benefits to civilised 
society of retaining such units in their pre- 
sent form. 

Ultimately, many in the Army are now 
committed to change but the worst cul- 
tural baggage will only be successfully dis- 
carded when those who are not commit- 
ted are called to account. 

The simple fact is that continuous 
pressure upon the service by outside 
agencies, such as Searchlight and the CRE, 
immeasurably strengthen the hand of the 
modernisers. 


lftkhar ‘Tan’ Mirza 








JOINED the army at 

the age of 16. I’d just 

been refused a place in 

the county football 
team and was feeling 
pretty despondent. A 
bunch of squaddies came 
round to our school and 
told me “if you're good 
enough, you can play 
football in the Army 
seven days a week”. That 
was it, I was sold. 

This was September 
1982. I went through my 
infantry training and was 
promoted twice, becom- 
ing a section commander. 
There were no major 
problems - I mean, noth- 
ing hindering my actual 
career — although there 
was general racial 
harassment, such as 
being slagged off, shout- 
ed at, and used as an aiki- 
do dummy by the train- 
ing corporals, for their 
entertainment. 

But then anew 
sergeant turned up to 
take us for the final fort- 
night, the Battlecamp. I 
was later told that the 
sergeant didn’t want a 
“Paki” on his first passing 
out parade. He gave me 
five roles to play, all at 
the same time - even 
though everyone else 
only got one! They failed 
me and I was sent off to 
retrain all over again 
(getting glowing reports). 

Eventually, I went off 
to the First Battalion of 
the Royal Green Jackets. 
Within two months of 
being there, I was getting 
blokes coming into my 
room at two o’clock in 
the morning, with white 


sheets and pillowcases, 
beating the shit out of me 
in my bed. I had knives 
put up against my throat, 
threats to be killed, all 
this shit. When I reported 
it, the officer put me into 
the Guard Room for my 
own protection. The CO 
apologised, and then 
offered me a transfer or 
the option of starting 
again! 

I was sent to the 
Second Battalion, based 
in Germany. But when I 
got there, the racial 
abuse and torment was 
just so much worse than 
in England - and I was 
away from family and 
home as well. I was just 
being racially abused by 
people all the time, by 
privates, corporals, 
sergeants, everything 
from officer downwards. I 
wouldn't be called Mirza, 
I would just be called 
“Paki” by my section 
commander. I used to 
fear for my own safety. I 
just felt so alone. 

In the end I asked for 
a transfer and joined the 
Battalion medical centre, 
training as a medic. I got 
really good results on my 
course and really enjoyed 
my work. But again, 
before I went away on 
one training course, I was 
promised promotion if I 
did well. I went away, got 
grade As, and wasn’t pro- 
moted. A year later I got 
distinctions and a Grade 
A, only to find out they 
still weren’t going to pro- 
mote me. 

I raised the issue 
every year, making com- 


A SOLDIER'S 


plaints to the doctors I 
was working with. One of 
them admitted there was 
nothing I could do, I 
would have to move side- 
ways, he said. But none of 
them wanted really to 
take on the system inside 
the Army. One officer did 
finally put me on an 
NCO’s selection course. 
Out of the 64 students 
put on that course, I 
came top student in three 
different topics out of 
five, and they still didn’t 
accept me onto the final, 
teaching stage. I’d beaten 
most of the other person- 
nel, but they told me they 
weren't really looking to 
promote anyone from the 
medical centre. And that 
was it! 

It had become so 
obvious by then. They 
would be sending me 
NCOs to train in medical 
care, who would then end 
up being my boss! It was 
at that time that some- 
one said to me: “Look 
Tan, the reason you're not 
getting promoted is that 
blokes won't follow a Paki 
into battle.” When it was 
actually said in those 
words, it registered. I 
would never be promoted 
in the infantry. 

So I transferred into 
the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and was accepted 
onto the three-year train- 
ing course. I passed all 
my exams and was then 
asked to do an emer- 
gency tour of Belize at 11 
days notice, which is 
highly unusual, because 
it’s such a responsible 
job. 
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In Belize, soldiers 
called the locals “Boons”. 
In the sergeants’ mess, 
they had a Friday night 
dance with some of the 
local women. It’s known 
by the sergeants as the 
“Boon Ball”. That’s their 
attitudes to the blacks. 

So I went away, did 
the tour, came back, to 
find I was the only one 
not recommended for 
promotion! Even those 
people that failed their 
final medical exams got 
promoted - I was the 
only one that didn't. 

I took it as far as the 
commanding officer. He 
basically said he was 
going to come down on 
the side of the officers. So 
I was just turned around 
and marched out. That 
was the end of the story. 
“NO”. Full stop. 

I spent the next three 
years working out my 
time in the Army in 
Cyprus. It was obvious I 
wasn't going to get pro- 
moted and as soon as I 
got back, I bought myself 
a house and handed in 
my resignation — the first 
day I was allowed to get 
out. Not even 20 seconds 
longer than my contract 
said I had to give to them. 

I just want recog- 
nition that I have been 
discriminated against. 
The Army are just paying 
lip service to the politi- 
cians. Nothing has 
changed. They tell you 
everything you want to 
hear about equal oppor- 
tunities. But once you're 
recruited, that’s it, you're 
just lost. 





Lawrence 


Inquiry 
disappoints 


gives a personal view 
on the Macpherson report 





The report of the inquiry into the murder of Stephen Lawrence met a mixed response 
when itwas published in February. Some felt betrayed; some thoughtit failed to focus 
onthe broader issues around the crime and lacked realism. 

Some of the 70 recommendations put forward by Sir William Macpherson, the 
retired judge who led the inquiry with his panel of advisers, have merit. There is no 
good reason why the full force of race relations legislation should not apply to the 
police service. Better recording and more openness over the operation of stop and 
search should help blunt this thorn in the side of good race relations. In the wider 
sphere, improvements to the National Curriculum to prevent racist ideas gaining a 
hold in the formative years cannot be faulted. 

But overall the report is disappointing. When the inquiry opened Sir William 
Macpherson promised to look beyond just the single murder and consider broader 
issues in a second stage of his inquiry. As the inquiry progressed, he backed away 
from this position, stating that he could only deal with the particular crime. 

Searchlight was one of many organisations and individuals that submitted evi- 
dence. Our submission has been widely read by community leaders, senior police 
officers, probation officers and others with an interest in tackling violent racism. It 
has received wide praise. 

However we find nothing in the inquiry’s report dealing with cause and effect, 
such as the impact of the presence of the British National Party’s headquarters in an 
area where a number of race murders took place, or the BNP’s “Rights for Whites” 
campaigns in east and south London, which led to a huge rise in racist crime. Nor is 
there anything on the reasons why some white youths turn to racism, which we tack- 
led forcefully in our submission. Most worrying is the lack of guts over the issue of 
police corruption that emerged during part 1 of the inquiry. The report states that no 
evidence existed to prove corruption had occurred, but goes on to contradict this by 
stating that the panel had been unable to see all the documentation that might have 
assisted itin coming to a conclusion. The inquiry had also refused to call a number of 
important witnesses with regard to corruption. 

Instead the report came up with wild ideas of introducing an offence of making 
racist statements in the privacy of one’s home and the possibility of trying for a sec- 
ond time people judged not guilty of a crime — the concept of double jeopardy. These 
recommendations have rightly been widely attacked across the whole political and 
judicial spectrum, as has its meaningless definition of institutional racism. 

It is unclear why there was such a rush to publish the report. Sir William 
Macpherson was still receiving documents and holding meetings well into 
December, yet the report was in the hands of the Home Office before mid-February. 
Why did he not delay publication of the report of the second part of the inquiry? 

Undoubtedly another casualty of the rush into print was the disastrous publica- 
tion of the names of those who came forward to help the police. 

Many of the report’s recommendations on policing are already in practice and 
this again has made people wonder how well informed the inquiry panel was. 

Better sense and more practical results are likely to emerge from the advisory 
panel working in conjunction with Scotland Yard’s Racial and Violent Crime Task 
Force, and from other current deliberations on violent crime, than from Sir William 
Macpherson’s months of hearings. 
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These are the os resotutnondations that 
Searchlight thinks will, ifimplemented, help 
tackle racist crime effectively and bring about 
fairnessin policing: — 

@ The definition of a racist incident should be 
any incident which is perceived to be racist by 
the victim or any other person. 

@ The police in consultation with local govern- 
ment and other agencies and local communities 
should take all possible steps to encourage the 
reporting of racist incidents and crimes. 

@ Information about racist incidents and 
crimes should be shared with other agencies. 

@ The Association of Chief Police Officers 
should produce a manual for investigating a 
racist incident. 

@ The police should ensure availability of 
Family Liaison Officers with training in racial 
awareness and cultural diversity, so families are 
treated professionally and with respect. 

@ The CPS and police should recognise and 
include reference to any evidence of racist moti- 
vation at all stages of prosecution and, once the 
CPS evidential testis satisfied, there should bea 
presumption that prosecution of a racist crime 
isin the public interest. 

@ Racist words or acts by police officers should 
lead to disciplinary proceedings and such con- 
duct should usually lead to dismissal. 

@ Serious complaints against police officers 
should be independently investigated by per- 
sons other than police officers. 

@ Arecord should be made of all “stops and 
searches”. The record should include the rea- 
son forthe stop, the outcome and the self- 
defined ethnic identity of the person stopped. A 
copy of the record should be given to the person 
stopped. The records should be monitored and 
analysed and the information and analysis pub- 
lished. 

@ Policing plans should include targets for 
recruitment, progression and retention of 
minority ethnic staff. 

@ Consideration should be given to amending 
the National Curriculum aimed at valuing cultur- 
al diversity and preventing racism. 

@ Schools should implement strategies to pre- 
vent and address racism. All racist incidents 
should be recorded and reported to parents, 


school governors and education authorities. 


The numbers of racist incidents should * st 


lished annually. 

@ Police services, local government and ther 
_ agencies should consider implementing com- 
_ ee ities eres Sataaeborgraies 




















IGHTEEN years ago Brixton, south London, 

exploded in a series of violent riots. The local black 

community had suffered more than enough police 

racism and a good deal of police corruption linked 
to local drug dealing. 

It was already a longstanding tradition in the 
Metropolitan Police to use the power to stop and search 
on the streets as a double-edged sword. On one side was 
the premise that if the police stopped enough people they 
would be sure to get a result. The other side was to show 
the public that the police were doing something to com- 
bat rising crime. 

Lord Scarman, in his now almost forgotten inquiry 
into the riots, recognised that the power to stop and 
search was being used disproportionately against the 
black community and as a result was seen as a manifesta- 
tion of police racism. 

Scarman’s advice was largely ignored and when Sir 
William Macpherson’s inquiry into the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence reported, the way in which stop and search 
operated was identified as one of the prime indications of 
institutional racism in the police. 

The Metropolitan Police decided to pre-empt the 
report’s not unexpected criticism by initiating a pilot 
scheme in areas of several London boroughs to make the 
use of stop and search less racist. The result, according to 
the police, was that 20% of those stopped and searched in 
the pilot areas were arrested compared to 13% elsewhere. 
While this is an improvement, it still means that eight out 
of ten of those stopped are found not to have committed 
any offence. 

However the scheme appears to have failed to achieve 
its prime objective. Outside the pilot areas 24% of those 
stopped were from the black and Asian communities, 
although they form only about 7% of the population of 
London. The police were acutely embarrassed to find that 
most pilot scheme areas reported an increase to 28% in 
the percentage of black and Asian stops. 

Race is not the only issue. The use of stop and search 
might have some justification if it resulted in a high per- 
centage of convictions. Yet the police do not publish any 
figures, which can only lead one to the conclusion that the 
numbers convicted are low. In this instance the police 
might have some defence in that the Crown Prosecution 
Service might reject what they think is a valid case, 
although the CPS will often retort that the police case is 
flimsy. 

Many of those stopped are arrested for minor drug 
offences. However, according to Professor Mike Hough, a 
criminologist and former Home Office researcher now 
based at South Bank University, about one in four young 




















men in London regardless of race use drugs, so a reduc- 
tion in the percentage of non-white stops should not lead 
to fewer arrests. 

Stop and search is not all bad news. Police report that 
3,700 weapons have been seized through stop and search, 
among them 250 firearms. 

The Macpherson Report recommended no change to 
the power to stop and search, recognising its value in pre- 
venting and detecting crime. However the report pro- 
posed that the police record all stops, giving the reason for 
the stop, the outcome and the self-defined ethnic identity 
of the person stopped, and that a copy of the record be 
given to the person stopped. The records should be 
analysed and the analysis should be published. If imple- 
mented, these and a further recommendation that a 
Freedom of Information Act should apply to all areas of 
policing, except where exposure would substantially 
harm operations, would give the public more confidence 
in any police measures to eliminate racism in the opera- 
tion of stop and search. 

Commander Hugh Orde, of the Metropolitan Police, 
argues that the increase to 20% in the arrest rate from stop 
and search in the pilot areas is progress. John Newing, 
Chief Constable of Derbyshire and president of the 
Association of Chief Police Officers (ACPO), believes that a 
50% arrest rate is viable in the not too distant future. 

As the Lawrence Inquiry report was delivered, Sir Paul 
Condon, Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, held a 
series of briefings for Scotland Yard’s senior officers at 
which he emphasised the need to tackle racism. The brief- 
ings were concerned as much with the politics of policing 
as with improving performance. Officers were expected to 
pass the word down the line to those carrying out stop and 
search at street level. 

However the point at which “endemic police racism” 
occurs is at inspector and sergeant level according to the 
ACPO report Winning the Race: Policing Plural 
Communities, published in late 1997, which surveyed 
police services in Britain to establish the level of racism. It 
is the inspectors and sergeants who have the power to 
break the canteen culture that leads to problems with stop 
and search. If things are wrong at that level, some pretty 
hard thinking and drastic action are needed. 

A year later, ACPO found that very few forces had 
adopted the report’s suggestions for tackling police 
racism. Among the few that had done so was the 
Metropolitan Police Service. 

Sir Paul Condon has warned his senior colleagues that 
if they do not act fast to ensure that the operation of stop 
and search is seen to be non-racist, Parliament might 
remove the power to stop and search altogether. 
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From, the 
archives 


20 years ago this month 


April 1979 

Searchlight interviews 
Jagmohan Joshi, General 
Secretary of the Indian 
Workers Association 































































































WHAT OTHER FACTORS 
PLAY A ROLE IN PRESENT 
DAY RACISM IN BRITAIN? 















































































































































































































































I think that an important 
=a | issue is the ideological one 
“vq. of how the image of black 

ei ) people is projected. There 
-= are a number of scientists 
who try to make racist ideas acceptable and 
respectable. They try to show that our IQ, 
whatever that may be apart from their pet 
tests, is naturally inferior to that of most 
white people because of hereditary factors. It 
is no accident that at this time, when racist 
activists stalk our streets, there are 
“Scientists” who provide them with their 
theory. 

In some respects black people are still 
depicted as in Kipling’s day. Our children 
going to school read the same books in which 
the Indian War of Independence is described 
as the Indian Mutiny. So at the present time 
it would be true to say that we have to fight 
what exists — and that is racism on the 
increase. 





10 years ago this month 
April 1989 

Blood and Honour faced 
down - again 


On Saturday 18 March the 
Blood and Honour bonehead 
brigade were herded in their 
‘| new den in Riding House St 

Fi in London’s West End. More 
than 200 anti-fascists 
picketed their new shop and 
the local pub that they 
frequent, the Green Man. 

A handful of boneheads 
were allowed to hang around outside the 
shop whilst the demonstration against its 
presence was under way. But it appears that 
the police and local authorities in central 
‘London, as well as the public, are sick and 
tired of the nazis being there. 

In the Northeast Tyneside anti-fascists 
have again been active at local football 
grounds. In early March the local nazis of the 
political soldier wing of txe NF had a larger 
than normal turnout as an officer from 
London was up reviewing the troops. 











Myatt turns Muslim 


SEARCHLIGHT readers will remember David 
Myatt, the satanic leader of the Order of Nine 
Angles (ONA) and long-time national socialist. 
Last April we exposed the nazi links of the ONA, 
and Myatt’s own role as leader of the National 
Socialist Movement (NSM). 

At the time of our article Myatt and his erst- 
while ONA sidekick, Christos Beest, otherwise 
known as Richard Moult, were attempting to 
establish their latest rural commune in 
Shropshire. Myatt went berserk over our exposé, 
challenging a Searchlightjournalist to a duel 
with deadly weapons. A two-page note explaining 
the etiquette of duelling accompanied the threat. 

Since then all has gone quiet. Myatt resigned 
as leader of the NSM and the hardline ONA 
returned to its underground existence. That was 
until one Searchlight subscriber saw Myatt in 
the Worcestershire town of Leigh Sinton. It 
seems that Myatt has become a Muslim and has 
returned home to live with his wife in her semi- 
detached house. 

However there is a strange feeling of déja vu 
about all this. In the seventies Myatt was active in 
the British Movement. In 1974 he was sent to 
prison for an assault in Leeds and on his return he 
dropped out of political activity, becoming a 
monk for 18 months. 
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Eventually life in the monastery became irre- 
concilable with his other political views. By the 
early eighties, and after along period of travelling 
through Africa, he was back in the nazi move- 
ment. He moved to Church Stretton in 
Shropshire, where he attempted to establish a 
nazi-satanic commune. 

This new life was brought to an abrupt end 
after his activities were exposed in Searchlight 
in 1985. Soon after that he wrote us a letter 
claiming he was no longer active in the nazi move- 
ment and had decided to follow Taoist religion. 

His Taoism was not to last and within a few 
years he was back in satanist circles with the 
Order of Nine Angles. By 1992 he was creeping 
back into the nazi movement and a couple of 
years later he was involved in Combat 18 (C18), 
forming a close friendship with Charlie and Steve 
Sargent. When the Sargents were booted out of 
C18, Myatt followed them into the NSM. 

Myatt’s conversion to Islam follows a pattern 
of personal and political denials that stretch 
back more than 25 years. His life has become an 
elaborate series of lies and cover-ups. If this is a 
genuine conversion then Searchlight wishes 
Myatt all the best in the future, however it will 
probably only be a matter of time before he re- 
appears in another nazi movement. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Prison officers 


accused 


POLICE FILES on 43 
Wormwood Scrubs prison 
officers, accused of brutali- 
ty and torture, have been 
sent to the Crown 
Prosecution Service fol- 
lowing the largest ever 
criminal investigation of a 
British prison. 

Most of the original 
complaints came from 
black prisoners although 
many white prisoners also 
came forward claiming 
that they had been brutally 
treated. One black prisoner 
said he was forced to eat a 
“Black is Beautiful” poster 
taken from his cell wall. 

Claims of premeditated 
beatings, racism and other 
assaults have been made 
by around 80 prisoners 


and former inmates. Some 
inmates at the west 
London prison have 
alleged they were beaten, 
burnt with cigarettes, 
forced to eat paper and 
subjected to obscene 
abuse about members of 
their families. 

A Metropolitan Police 
investigation team has 
passed 43 separate files to 
the CPS, each giving evi- 
dence against a particular 
prison officer. The ongoing 
investigation may lead to 
charges of actual or griev- 
ous bodily harm and even 
torture. 

Fifteen prison officers 
have been suspended on 
full pay. They include a 
junior governor. 


Report reveals 45 
European deaths in 


custody 


A NEW report details 45 
deaths of immigrants, asy- 
lum-seekers and ethnic 
minorities across Europe 
in 1998. Among the shock- 


ing cases revealed in 
Racism and Human Rights, 
published by the 


Campaign against Racism 
and Fascism (CARF) last 
month, are: 

@® AFrench youth of North 
African origin, shot by the 
police in Toulouse, was left 
dying unattended in the 
gutter. His body was only 
discovered three hours later 
by apasser-by. 

@ The public prosecutor 
in the Czech Republic 
deniedthataRomawoman, 
Helen Biohariova, beaten 
by east Bohemian skin- 
heads and thrown into the 
river Elbe, was the victim of 
aracist gang. 

@ Medical care was 
denied toa Kurdish asylum- 
seeker in Germany even 


though he was in chronic 
pain and suffering from 
acute tonsillitis from which 
helater died. 

CARF claims that the 
report “throws into ques- 
tion Europe's respect for 
human rights. For the 
treatment of immigrant 
asylum-seekers and ethnic 
minorities is the bench- 
mark by which we should 
judge the democratic 
nature of European society 
and, in particular, its crim- 
inal justice systems.” 

Another report 
launched last month lists 
1,356 deaths resulting from 
border militarisation, asy- 
lum laws and detention 
policies, 313 of which 
occurred in 1998. The 
report, entitled Death by 
Policy, is published jointly 
by CARF and UNITED for 
Intercultural Action, the 
Europe-wide anti-racist 
umbrella group. 


@®@eeoee oe Ooeeeeseoeoes one eoeecoeeeseeeoeaes Geese seee eae ee seees ee eos esceseeeseeeoeseseoeeese ee eee seoeos ee eeeee ee eeeeeee 


in brief... 


Welsh Klan supporter in custody 

Steve Jones, a supporter of the Ku Klux Klan, has been 
imprisoned for a racist attack on a doctor. Jones was 
found guilty of assault and causing damage for attacking 
Dr Sudhir Sarnobat, a Rhondda GP. Two teenagers are 
currently on bail awaiting sentence for their part in the 
attack. 

Dr Sarnobat had stopped to wash his car at a petrol 
filling station in Tonypandy on 15 September last year 
when he was confronted by three young men shouting 
racist abuse. Jones is alleged to have been the ringleader 
and to have shouted “We're the Ku Klux Klan”. 

Dr Sarnobat tried to escape but was punched three 
times and spat at. When his assailants saw him writing 
down their car registration, they kicked him and dam- 
aged his car. 

Jones pleaded not guilty to the charges during the 
three-day trial but admitted to police officers that he was 
a racist after they found newspaper cuttings about the Ku 
Klux Klan at his home. 


Menson family welcomes arrests 


Three men have been arrested in connection with the 
murder of the black musician Michael Menson. The fam- 
ily’s solicitor told reporters that the arrests were “a signif- 
icant moment in the family’s quest for justice,” but added 
that “the family will be keeping a watchful eye on pro- 
ceedings”. 


Racists “treated like paedophiles” 


People found guilty of carrying out repeated racist attacks 
or harassment could be treated in the same way as pae- 
dophiles, according to police proposals to combat racist 
attacks. 

Once a racist has been convicted three times, details 
of the convictions would be passed on to local newspa- 
pers. Communities would also be warned that there was 
an active racist in the area. Those named could include 
members and officers of groups such as the British 
National Party and the National Front who are involved in 
distributing racist material. 

The idea is part of a blueprint for tackling racism 
drawn up by Scotland Yard and being circulated to every 
police station in London for comment. 


Swansea fan to be sentenced 


A Swansea fan who invaded the pitch during a home 
match and abused a black player from the opposing team 
is to appear before a Crown Court for sentencing. 

Neil Royston Roberts, 29, was found guilty at a magis- 
trates court of offences committed at a match between 
Swansea and Brighton on 5 February. 

Brighton player Michael Bennett saw Roberts run 
onto the pitch towards him with his right arm raised in 
the air. He then heard Roberts call him a “black nigger”. 

Roberts was due to be sentenced at the end of 
March. 
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Ree. candidates in elections 


what should you do? 


















































































































































































































‘Section 75(1) states that 
money should be spent on 
etings or publications 

ing an election by anyone 
ther than the candidates 
and their agents. 

__ In particular, this 
ection makes it illegal to 
distribute leaflets which in 
effect say, “Don’t vote 
BNP/NF. Don’t vote fascist", 
less they are authorised 
‘one of the candidates and 
neluded in that candidate's 
lectoral expenses. 

‘This rule has 

ications for anti- 
iscists. Although complaints 
e rarely made, there have 
been cases of anti-fascists 





been duped into signing the 











in elections with little 
however by using electoral law 
n access to services that may 


contesting the election 
seriously. 

Once the deposit has been 
paid candidates are entitled 
to have their election 
publicity distributed free 
across the whole of the 
constituency by the postal 
service. 

Find out the date 
nominations close and the 
date of the election 

Find out where the 
returning office is. It is 
likely to be in your town 
hall or civic centre. 


Once the nominations are 
closed you should 

Check with the Returning 
Officer if any fascist 
candidates have been 
declared. Also take note of 
candidates who are standing 
as independents. 

If fascists are standing, 
go to the Returning Officer 
and obtain a copy of their 
nomination papers. These will 
contain names and addresses 
of the candidates, their 
agents and their nominees. 

It is important that the 
information supplied on the 
nomination papers are cross 
referenced with the latest 
edition of the electoral 


register, which is available 
in your local library. Any 


anomalies can be taken up 


with the Returning Officer. 


Check that the nominees 
are aware that they have 
signed the nomination papers 


of a fascist candidate. 
‘There have been instances in 


past where people have 
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You can also raise your 
concerns through your local 
press. 

Research the background 
of the fascist candidates 
declared. 

Contact other parties 
standing in the election. 
Try to get a commitment that 
they will not share a 
platform with fascist 
candidates or 
representatives. 

Try to unite local 
opposition within your 
community. 


Fascist activity 


Monitor your local press 
for articles on, or letters 
from far-right candidates. 

Watch out for fascist 
canvassing teams. In recent 
elections they have canvassed 
very early in the morning or 
very late at night. 

Monitor any increase in 
racial violence. 

Monitor any increase in 
fascist graffiti and 
stickers. 

Send Searchlight copies of 
any fascist propaganda. 

Monitor likely venues 
where an election rally 
could be held. Under the 
Representation of the People 
Act local authorities are 
required to provide suitable 
public meeting places for 
election meetings. 


Election day 


On the day of the election 
there are two main areas to 
be covered: polling stations 
and the count. 
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Monitor polling stations 
for fascist activity. Take 
note of any intimidation of 
voters by fascist supporters. 
If possible use legal 
observers. 

Any acts of violence 
should be recorded and 
reported immediately. 

Work with community groups 
to maximise the anti fascist 
vote. Try to provide 
transport for those wishing 
to vote for one of the non- 
fascist candidates. 

Try to gain entry to the 
public gallery at the count 
and monitor the events. 

Report any irregularities 
immediately. 





After the result is 
declared 


Find out the vote for each 
candidate. 

Calculate the percentage 
turnout for the constituency. 

Contact Searchlight as 
soon as possible with this 
information to enable us to 
compile a detailed analysis. 


Do you work with 
young people? 

Copies of 
Searchlight’s widely 
acclaimed educational 
handbook are 
available free (£5 p&p 
UK; £10 overseas) 
0171 284 4040 


When bate 
comes to town 


Community Responses to 
facism and Fascism 




















EARLY SEVENTY 

people from 

around the 

country took 
part in a lively exchange of 
ideas at the Searchlight 
Educational Trust’s 
Eugenics: Then and Now 
conference last month. 
The conference, held at 
the University of London 
Union, brought together 
speakers from America 
and Britain to discuss the 
continuing problems of 
eugenic politics. 

Professor Hilary Rose 
of City University opened 
with a brief history of 
eugenics and how it mani- 
fests itself today. Although 
most people associate 
eugenics with the Nazis’ 
race science, she 
explained that over 20 
countries had eugenics 
programmes, with Norway 
and Sweden, supposedly 
beacons of social democ- 
racy, having some of the 
worst sterilisation pro- 
grammes in the postwar 
period. 

Another interesting 
element of her speech was 
how eugenic ideology lay 
behind much of the 
Beveridge welfare state. 
While she thought that a 
government-sponsored 
eugenics programme was 
unlikely, she did fear that 
consumer science would 
pressurise people into 
striving for the perfect 
person. 

Hilary Rose was fol- 
lowed by Gabriel Dover, 
Professor of Genetics at 
Leicester University. He 
demolished the claims 
that race existed in any 
meaningful biological 
form, stressing that none 
of the people who claimed 
such a concept were biol- 
ogists. “Race is not a term 
used in biology,” he 
declared. 

He explained that 
comparisons between 
racial groups were scien- 
tifically impossible, and 
that on a range of mea- 
surements differences 
within ethnic groups were 
far greater than differ- 
ences between them. 

Professors Dover and 
Rose were fiercely critical 
of the role played by the 
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psychology profession, a 
point accepted by 
Professor Michael Billig, 
himself a psychologist 
from Loughborough 
University. Accepting that 
most of those promoting 
eugenics and IQ theories 
were from his field, he 
went on to deconstruct 
the IQ argument, claiming 
that discarding environ- 
mental causes for differ- 
ences in intelligence was 
unacceptable. 

The political agenda 
for those promoting mod- 
ern eugenics was dis- 
cussed by Professor Barry 
Mehler of Ferris State 
University, Michigan. 
Professor Mehler also runs 
the Institute for the Study 
of Academic Racism. 
These academics, he told 
the audience, gave the 
intellectual basis for those, 
like the Council of 
Conservative Citizens, 
who wished for a third 
period of white supre- 
macy. 

Unlike Britain, where 
many of these right-wing 
scientists become margin- 
alised by the wider society, 
eugenecists in America 
hold important positions 
within their professions 
and scientific institutions. 
The respectability of 















































































































































eugenic ideas was also 
raised by Professor 
Garland Allen of 
Washington State 
University, Missouri. 
Speaking about the 
Violence Initiative (see 
Searchlight, February 
1999), Allen revealed how 
governmental agencies 
were funding a $400 mil- 
lion (£245 million) project 
to find the genetic causes 
of crime. 

While accepting the 
need to challenge the sci- 
entific reasoning behind 
eugenic policies, he also 
recognised that this alone 
was not enough. Citing 
the example of America 
during the 1930s depres- 
sion, when big business 
was the keenest supporter 
of eugenic research, he 
noted that these theories 
became popular solutions 
by the rich to social prob- 
lems during periods of 
economic downturn. 

The speeches were fol- 
lowed by a wide-ranging 
discussion. The audience, 
a mixture of academics, 
students and anti-racist 
activists, debated the diffi- 
culty of making scientific 
concepts understandable 
and the need for future 
activity. It was widely 
agreed that Searchlight 
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Educational Trust (SET) 


should reproduce the 
speeches in the form ofa 
booklet, incorporating the 
state of eugenics and 
genetic engineering across 
Europe. The need to pro- 
duce material for children 
and students was also 
raised. 

Margaret Field, secre- 
tary of SET, said: “With the 
success of this conference 
SET will be holding other 
themed conferences in the 
future.” Barry Mehler told 
Searchlight: “It was a really 
wonderful day. It was 
great to meet people and 
there was such enthusi- 
asm and participation 
from the audience.” 
























































































































































































































































Hilary Rose Gabriel Dover 



























































































































































Steven Rose 










































Gerry Gabl 
writes 


Eye TP 

Tam sure that Private Eye is 
not deliberately trying to 
offend its readers by adver- 
tising fascist material, but 
we must protest about the 
recent advertisement for 
the International Third 
Position’s (ITP) campaign 
in support of none other 
than General Pinochet. 
This is not the first time 
the Eye has allowed the ITP 
to grace its columns. 

We spotted an ITP 
advertisement in the Eye 
some time ago but thought 
it was an isolated mistake. 
This time a number of our 
readers have telephoned 
or written to us to object. 


It pays to be inquisitive 
Readers often ask how 
such a barmy bunch as the 
ITP can produce regular 
publications, place exten- 
sive material on the 
Internet and _ generally 
make a nuisance of them- 
selves. Well it’s nice to have 
rich benefactors. The large 
country house in which 
they are holed up in 
Hampshire belongs to the 
ageing Rosine de 
Bounevialle, one of the 
founders of Candour, the 
longest running antisemit- 
ic hate sheet in this coun- 
try. The ITP also gets a 
financial leg-up from the 
family of the convicted 
Italian terrorist Roberto 
Fiore. 

Those who watched 
The Lost Race, the very 
amusing programme 
about the British far right, 
on BBC television last 
month might have been 
surprised that the country 
commune that the ITP had 
allegedly set up in 
Normandy, France was 





registered at the local town 
hall in the name of Fiore’s 
better half. Strangely 
enough, the home address 
she gives is only a few 
doors away from the age- 
ing darling of the SS and 
senior member of the 
League of St George, Lucy 
Baack, alias Lucy Roberts, 
in very smart Maida Vale, 
west London. 

Enraged at the 
Searchlight Educational 
Trust's good fortune in 
receiving a lottery grant of 
£150,000 for educational 
work over the next three 
years, the ITP rushed into 
print with almost a whole 
issue of its rag devoted to 
Searchlight, most of which 
was ill-informed twaddle. 
Venting their obvious 
anger even further, ITP 
activists emailed every 
Member of Parliament a 
somewhat libellous attack 
on us. It’s nice to know 
Searchlight gets to the 
places that hurt fascists 
which others fail to reach. 

While referring to mat- 
ters financial, what has 
happened to all the money 
the ITP has been collecting 
for its alleged centre in 
France? According to local 
council officials, the place 
has been abandoned for 
some time and was never a 
viable operation. The word 
fraud springs to mind. 

The leading light in the 
ITP is Colin Todd, a serial 
batterer of men and 
women. Another key 
activist is Chris Marchant, 
the diminutive former 
squaddie and mercenary 
and close associate of Nick 
Griffin, aspiring leader of 
the British National Party. 
Marchant is famed for his 
party piece of drinking his 


own urine in front of 
assembled friends. Then 
there is Stuart McCullogh 
who spends most of his 
time flitting around 
Europe. 

As to the whereabouts 
of the most lunatic mem- 
ber of this mob, Derek 
“pring back the 
Inquisition” Holland, one 
can only _ speculate. 


Current information would 
be welcome. In the past 
few years his presence has 
been reported in England, 
France, Spain, the Vatican 
and even a certain Middle 
Eastern country. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Porkers and tea boys 
The ITP was part of the fall 
out from a split in the 
National Front ten years 
ago. Two other chief pro- 
tagonists in the faction 
then calling itself the “NF 
political soldiers” were 
Griffin the pig farmer, now 
up-and-coming in the 
BNP, and Patrick 
Harrington, who accom- 
panied Griffin on an infa- 
mous trip to Libya. 
Harrington went his 
own way and goes around 
telling porkies about 
having been out of 
politics since the late 
eighties. Perhaps his 
Third Way group, not in 
any way to be confused 
with Tony Blair’s political 
beliefs, is just a figment 
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of Harrington's imagina- 
tion. 

Young Harrington 
could have been sunning 
himself in Spain or living 
the life of a country squire 
in Hampshire if he had not 
fallen out with his old 
chums, instead of serving 
tea to rail users in 
Scotland. 


Fashion fascism 

Another kind of fascism 
has reared its ugly head in 
the BNP, or perhaps the 
curse of Searchlight has 
struck again. Keith Axon, 
the BNP’s West Midlands 




































































organiser, has been asked 
to leave his post because 
the middle-class and bet- 
ter dressed Steve Edwards, 
who featured in The Lost 
Race, feels it is beneath his 
dignity to work with such a 
scruff and complained 
about it to the almost 
equally badly dressed John 
Tyndall, leader, just about, 
of the BNP. 
Demonstrating _his 
usual loyalty to long serv- 
ing and suffering mem- 
bers, Tyndall promptly 
asked Axon to stand down. 
Mind you, Axon might do 
well to look for a new party 
altogether, as rumour has 
it that when the Griffin 
leadership takes over, he 
will be out on his thread- 
bare bum all the same. 
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The Front National 
1972 to 1999 


by Jean Raymond (Reflex) 


NTIL it split, the Front National (FN) was 

Europe's most successful postwar fascist 

organisation. Yet it was not originally con- 

ceived as a permanent fixture. Its official 
launch on 5 October 1972 was merely the outcome of 
a tactical move by the revolutionary nationalists of 
Ordre Nouveau (ON), following their decision in June 
1972 to field candidates in the 1973 parliamentary 
elections. 

As well as continuing its violent activities in the 
streets and universities, ON, which was created in 
1969, needed an organisational structure for its new poli- 
cy of testing the populist water. Its leaders aimed to collect 
all the disparate and warring forces of the French extreme 
right under one flag, including former Waffen SS men and 
collaborators, the heirs of the Poujadist movement and 
OAS terrorists who had supported the French imperialist 
war to maintain a grip on Algeria. 

This “national front” was soon be joined by so-called 
European nationalists, outright nazis and long-time col- 
laborators of the fascist rag Militant. Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
whose record on the extreme right extended back to the 
mid-1940s, was naturally drawn to such a political hodge- 
podge. 

At first, the FN was directly controlled by the leaders of 
ON, Alain Robert, Francois Brigneau and Pascal Gauchon. 
Le Pen only became active as the organisation developed. 
With its national-populist orientation, the FN was, accord- 
ing to the nazi and Holocaust denier Francois Duprat, 
merely “a funnel for all the malcontents”. 

Following a severe setback in the 1973 parliamentary 
elections (109,000 votes averaging 2.25% in the hundred 
constituencies in which it stood), ON went on a rampage of 
activism culminating in violent clashes with anti-fascists 
outside one of its anti-immigration meetings in June 1973 
in Paris. As a result, ON was outlawed together with the 
Trotskyist Ligue Communiste, which had organised the 
demonstration. 

The ban threw ON into disarray, from which Le Pen 
quickly profited to reinforce his own position. Pushing 
Robert and Brigneau aside, he nominated to the post of 
administrative secretary one of his key allies, Victor 
Barthélémy, the former communist and later Nazi collabo- 
rator. The split between the Le Pen faction and the ON old 
guard became so acrimonious that it led to court battles. 

By 1974, Le Pen’s faction was in charge and backed his 
campaign in the presidential elections, while the allies of 
Robert and Gauchon campaigned for the liberal UDF can- 
didate Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, in return for 18,000 francs 
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(£1,800 at today’s 

rates) in hard cash.1 

Le Pen took a miserable —. 

0.74% of the vote and the FN ~~ qa", 
remained on the margins. ’ 

In November 1974, the split was resolved by the 
formation of the Parti des Forces Nouvelles (PFN), which 
presented itself as the fourth party of the right alongside 
the liberals, Gaullists and centrists and wanted to “make 
the right wing really right wing”. While the PFN opted for a 
bloc with the parties of the traditional right, followed by 
infiltration into them, the FN went its own way. 

Because of its sectarianism, the FN only grew slowly. 
Before 1981 its membership never exceeding 2,000.2 Its 160 
candidates in the 1978 parliamentary elections, who stood 
on an ultra-liberal economic programme, obtained a mere 
1.6% of the vote. The poor quality of its candidates was 
illustrated by the fact that a third of them were either 
national revolutionary activists or hardcore nazis. 

The PFN and FN tried to join forces for the 1978 
European elections, but the move flopped because the PFN 
had a monopoly on cash support from Giorgio Almirante’s 
fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano in Italy and the 
Francoist Fuerza Nueva in Spain. As a result, the PFN 
pushed the FN aside, fought alone in the elections under 
the name Eurodroite (Euro-right) and got 1.3% of the vote. 

In the next major ballot, the presidential elections of 
1981, the PFN urged a vote first for Jacques Chirac, and 
then for Giscard d’Estaing, in a bid to keep out the left. The 
EN preached abstention. The PFN’s appeals proved irrele- 
vant and the voters elected Francois Mitterrand, the candi- 
date of the united left. In the next parliamentary elections, 
the FN scored its lowest ever vote of 0.18%. 

What made the difference? How was the FN able to 
recover and expand? Several factors came into play. The FN 
was strongly reinforced by the influx of two new ideological 
currents towards the end of the 1970s, beginning in 1977 
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with the arrival of the so-called soli- 
darists led by Jean Pierre Stirbois. 
The solidarists were fiercely 
opposed to notions of a liberal 
economy and favoured the tra- 
ditional fascist concept of the 
“incorporation” of capital and 
labour. Stirbois, a fascist of 
immense talent, married ortho- 
doxy and political rigidity 
| inside the party with flex- 
ible tactics and the estab- 
lishment of a fascist 
foothold in left-wing voting 
districts outside it. 
Together with his wife and a 
handful of activists he was able to 
establish the party in Dreux, a town of 35,000 inhabitants 
not far from Paris. Here Stirbois led a vigorous campaign 
under the FN’s two stock slogans: “A million unemployed is 
a million immigrants too many” and “Stop anti-French 
racism’. 

The second group of recruits were the Catholic funda- 
mentalists, led by Romain Marie, who rallied enthusiasti- 
cally to the FN and, in November 1981, launched Présent, 
the first extreme right-wing daily paper since the war. 

The year 1981 was a watershed. Mitterrand’s election 
and the appointment of Communist ministers to his gov- 
ernment provoked a public backlash and a radicalisation 
inside the entire right, which launched campaigns on law 
and order, embraced strident anti-communism and anti- 
trade unionism and even anti-state sentiments. 

The FN’s moment had come. The radicalisation gave its 
arguments credibility and the FN began to find a receptive 
audience in layers of the radicalised bourgeoisie and small 
proprietors. For the first time the FN began to pick up seri- 
ous electoral support. In the cantonal elections of March 
1982 a few FN candidates passed the 5% mark and, in 
Dreux, the party polled 12.6%. 

The political vibrations shook the mainstream conser- 
vatives. In Dreux in the municipal elections of 1983, the 
conservative RPR put up a joint candidates’ list with the FN 
and captured the town hall. For the first time, part of the 
mainstream right had formed an electoral bloc with the FN 
and gained a majority in a municipal election. Le Pen, 
standing in Paris, took 11.3% of the vote. 

The FN’s progress was the result of a radicalisation of 
the right but the FN also benefited from two finishing 
touches helpfully applied by the Socialists. Firstly, 
Mitterrand himself ordered the main public television 
continued overleaf 
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Continued from previous page 

channel to invite Le Pen to take part in a debate televised 
on 29 June 1982. Since then, Le Pen has made frequent 
television appearances. 

Then in 1986, in another stunt also aimed at splitting 
and fending off the mainstream conservative right, 
Mitterrand introduced proportional representation for the 
parliamentary elections. The FN won 35 seats. 

This breakthrough enabled the FN to revamp its entire 
organisational structure, introducing a training school for 
activists and a security organisation. It built up member- 
ship to 30,000, employed 30 full-time organisers and cru- 
cially began to attract turncoats and opportunists from the 
liberal UDF and the conservative RPR. 

It was in 1985 that Bruno Mégret left the RPR for the 
EN. The collaboration between the Socialist President 
Mitterrand and the conservative Prime Minister Chirac 
allowed the FN to pose as the “real alternative”. 

Despite its successes, the FN still oscillated wildly 
between respectability and radicalisation, best illustrated 
by Le Pen’s infamous declaration, in September 1987, that 
the Nazi gas chambers were “a point of detail in the histo- 
ry of the Second World War” and by his antisemitic play on 
words against the Jewish government minister Durafour in 
September 1988. 

Another blip on the radar screen was the death, in a car 
accident in 1988, of Jean Pierre Stirbois, which shot Mégret 
into a leadership position and enabled him to deepen his 
influence in the party apparatus and the party itself. 

In 1991 the FN almost hit the rocks following Le Pen’s 
personal decision to campaign against the Gulf War, a deci- 
sion that was not understood by part of its electorate. 
Nevertheless it recovered and has regularly polled 14 to 
15% in national elections. 

The FN is essentially an urban party, doing best in the 
Paris region, the big conurbations such as Lille, Lyon, 
Marseille and Strasbourg and on the Mediterranean 
periphery. Much of its support can be explained by the 
fears of insecurity and immigration that are widespread 
among the electorate, but it is noticeable that over the past 
decade the FN has been able to establish a significant base 
— 20% — among working people who want to protest at eco- 
nomic crisis and mass unemployment. 


Notes 

1. Joseph Algazy, L’Extréme droite en France (1965 
a 1984), L’Harmattan, 1989. 

2. Jean Yves Camus, Le Front National: Histoire et 
Analyses, eol, 1996. 








Front N 


by Pierre Grosz (Reflex) _ _ 
HE FRONT National (FN) took more than 20years 
to publish anything like a political programme. 
The long period is an indication of the time need- 
ed by Jean-Marie Le Pen, its leader, to shake off 
his sectarian past and move towards an understanding of 
how to intervene on the political stage. 

The EN has never been able to offer a coherent under- : 
standing of French society, except for repetitive mouthing 
of nationalist and racist slogans. Since 1993, however, it 
has been confronted with its own institutionalisation as a 
result of its electoral successes and has been forced to 
give some thought to policy on a wide range of issues 
other than immigration, including defence, agriculture 
and education. 

On the surface the party affirms its republican and 
democratic credentials in order to rebut claims that it is 
fascist. However all its key historical reference points, 
from the ancient monarch Clovis to Napoleon, put the FN 
miles away from democracy. The party holds a thorough- 
ly populist view of the French Republic, preferring refer- 
enda to parliamentary decision making. The FN gives no 
recognition to the democratic principle of the separation 
of legislative and executive power nor to the concepts of 
human rights on which the Republic is founded. 

Economically the FN has broken decisively with the 
Thatcherite-Reaganite ultra-liberalism it embraced dur- 
ing the 1980s. While not adopting a fully corporatist, in 
other words fascist, programme, it has moved in the 
direction of defending the interests of French national 
capital against so-called international capital. 

This means that the party is firmly wedded to small- 
scale business and has the outlook of the small proprietor 
opposed to taxes on income and inheritance. Needless to 
say, the FN is innately opposed to trade unions and 
strikes, even though it has attempted to establish its own 
bogus unions and infiltrate established ones. 

The economic and social policies of the FN are centred 
on immigration and the concept of “national preference’, 
which amounts to a kind of social and racial apartheid. Its 
aim is to limit state provision exclusively to French people 
and although it has, as yet, been unable clearly to define 
what constitutes the French people, the general assump- 
tion is that it means those with white skin. 

Immigration is the cornerstone of the FN’s view of the 
world. Despite occasional thunderous declarations on 
the “inequality of the various races’, its basic line is, in 
fact, closer to the New Right's ideas of “racial separation’, 


_in which each people develops separately and contact 
between them is limited to what is necessary. 
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ational politics 


The EN insists that it is blood — race — which deter- 
mines culture and promotes repatriation of all “foreign- 
ers’, including those naturalised in 1974 when France 
halted immigration. It also contests the citizenship of 
children born in France to immigrants. Obviously non- 
Europeans would be first in the firing line of such a 
policy. 

If immigration is the FN’s first obsession, law and 
order is its second. As befits right-wing extremists, its 
approach to the issue is repressive. The central pillar of 
the party’s security policy is the return of the death penal- 
ty for “murderers, terrorists and large-scale drug traffick- 
ers”, a policy which, if ever implemented, would force 
France to renege on her signature to the European 
Convention on Human Rights. The rest of the FN’s law 
and order programme boils down to beefing up existing 
institutions and policies: more police, a stronger judicia- 
ry, tougher laws, breaking up “ethnic criminal gangs’ etc. 

The FN’s propaganda has far more to do with fantasy 
than reality and is a fig leaf for Le Pen’s strategy of pre- 
senting the EN as “the party of order” opposed to social 
and moral laxity. This image is fed by the higher than aver- 
age number of police officers and military personnel 
belonging to the party. 

The other key areas of FN policy are without doubt 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































culture and education. Because the cardinal values of 
modern education — equality of opportunity, the removal 
of discrimination and the development of a critical spirit 
— are inimical to the FN’s elitist and authoritarian view of 
the world, this issue is the party’s béte noire. The teaching 
profession, which is largely liberal or inclined to the left, 
has consistently opposed the FN and its ideas. 

Nevertheless, the FN sees education and culture as a 
weapon of psychological control. Its policy, therefore, is 
double-edged. It wants to weaken the state sector by revi- 
talising the private Catholic sector through the establish- 
ment of a voucher system and allowing parents to choose 
the school their children attend. On the other hand, the 
party argues for much greater control over teachers and 
the curriculum in order to “depoliticise” education. 

There is a yawning gap between the reality of modern 
society and the FN’s plans. As a result, the fascists go on 
interminably about the kind of discipline and rote-learn- 
ing that is no longer possible in modern education. 

In the whole of its programme the FN has nothing 
new to say. Almost all its policies revolve around the axis 
of “national preference’, a notion which, if ever imple- 
mented, would mean a decisive break with those aspects 
of the French Republic that are based on human rights ... 
a dictatorship in fact. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FN SPLIT 


by Graeme Atkinson 


THE MARIGNANE congress on 23 and 24 January confirmed an inevitable split. It 
ended with Bruno Mégret and his supporters launching the Front National- 
Mouvement National and setting their sights on “the conquest of power”. 

The FN has blown itself apart at a time when it seemed strongest. In the com- 
ing European elections, the party hoped to win as much as 20% of the vote and 
sections of the traditional right were openly pondering the possibility of extending 
to France as a whole the electoral pacts that exist with the fascists in four regions. 

The FN’s implosion is a direct result of the crisis of the mainstream right last 
year after the regional elections, in which the FN’s dramatic successes hurled its 
centrist (Union pour la Démocratie Francaise - UDF), conservative 
(Rassemblement Pour la République — RPR) and liberal (Démocratie Libérale — Dl) 
rivals into panic. Fearing for their political future, UDF leaders in four regions 
where the fascists polled highly concluded de facto pacts with the FN and left their 
party no choice but to expel them. 

While both the RPR and UDF officially condemn any pacts with the FN, they 
have taken no action against their members who voted with the FN to maintain 
their control of regional presidencies. The Dl’s attitude remains more ambiguous. 
Some members of the DI, which is led by the former nazi Alain Madelin, rule out 
any agreements with Jean-Marie Le Pen, the FN’s leader, but may be open to coop- 
eration with Mégret’s new formation. 

So far the reaction of the French political mainstream to the Mégret mutiny has 
been cautious to the point of timidity. Scared of the fascists, no one is writing off 
the FN even if they are secretly delighted that it has irrevocably split. 

If anyone is displeased, it is Charles Millon, president of the regional council 
in Rhénes-Alpes, who was only elected thanks to the FN. Millon, a radical rightist, 
adopted a strategy of uniting with the FN because it “could no longer be ignored”. 
His only hope of re-election, a deal with a united FN, has been rudely shattered. 

The disarray inside the mainstream right and the FN’s strategy for dealing with 
it lie at the roots of the split between Le Pen and Mégret. Le Pen, whose venom for 
the traditional right knows no limits, felt, until December at least, that his party 
was in a position to eradicate its opponents on the right and present itself as the 
only alternative for France. He was not opposed to alliances as such but insisted 
that any alliances must be dominated by the FN. 

Mégret is perhaps more realistic. He too recognised that the old right was in 
trouble but argued that the best way to strangle it was to embrace it first. While 
Le Pen’s stance was based on pathological hatred of those who had marginalised 
him throughout his political career, Mégret, a former conservative, has inside 
knowledge of the workings of French politics and a rampant lust for power. 

When, after the regional elections, the FN was faced for the first time in its his- 
tory with very real practical decisions on a strategy to put fascism into power in 
the next three to four years, the ‘differences between Le Pen and Mégret ignited 
and could no longer be contained within the same party. 

Where the FN will go now is uncertain. Le Pen will probably keep most of the 
FN’s core vote, around 8-10%, and the movement’s resources, physical apparatus, 
buildings, name, newspapers, footsoldiers and most of its security organisation. In 
the spring the party will receive a £4.5 million injection of state funds which will 
allow a partial recovery from the split. It may also be subject of litigation. 

The Mégretists are still fighting to haul in the FN’s top-heavy apparatus. Fifty- 
eight of the 95 departmental secretaries have declared for them, together with 51 
of the 120 central committee members and 14 of the 44 political bureau members. 

For Mégret, who has 139 of the FN’s 273 regional councillors, three of the 12 
MEPs, three of the eight county councillors, two of the four mayors and most of 
the party’s full-timers behind him, the future depends on how much space he can 
create for his new party. On a national level, much hangs on the European elec- 
tions and whether or not his new Front National-Mouvement National can capture 
the 5% of the vote needed to get its candidates elected. 

Otherwise his hopes of political survival look as slim as Le Pen is predicting. 
He runs the serious risk that his own electoral support will drift back to the old, 
mainstream right and that he will be left suspended in mid-air. 

Mégret is unlikely to pull behind him the FN’s working class support, which is 
deeply suspicious of his own conservative and bourgeois background. He has to 
find himself a larger political base and do so quickly if he is to fulfil his ambition 
of forming a bloc with the mainstream right and open the path to his self-pro- 
claimed “conquest of power’. 
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HE SMALL southern French town of Vitrolles made international headlines in 
1997 when it elected Catherine Mégret as mayor with a vote of 52% on an 82% vot- 
er turnout. Mrs Mégret is the wife of Bruno Mégret, who was then deputy leader of 
the Front National (FN). 

Near Marseille, Vitrolles is an urban ribbon development, hugging the space between 
arocky hinterland and the coast. Its growth from 800 inhabitants in 1977 to 40,000 
today was heavily dependent on the petrochemical industry, which went into steep 
decline when lavish state subsidies were withdrawn. 

The town’s decline was the signal for the intervention of the FN, which had had a small 
presence there since the early 1980s when it was a base for the leading FN nazi Jean- 
Pierre Stirbois. 

Throughout the 1980s the left controlled the town hall, facilitating cheap housing and 
expanding social services. By the mid-1990s, that had changed. The FN had brought in 
Bruno Mégret in 1992 to exploit the deteriorating economic situation with mass leaflet- 
ing, highlighting unemployment, law and order and local government corruption. 

FN propaganda is both potent and seductive. By 1995 the party exercised a near 
monopoly of political publicity, buying up poster hoardings and plastering everything with 
its material. 

“Despite the mounting danger, the threat was ignored until it was too late,” recalls 
Pascale Morbelli, an activist of the anti-fascist group Ras le Front, which the FN seesasits 
main opponent. Ms Morbelli, 36, a mother of two, was one of the few to sound the alarm by 
setting up the anti-fascist group in 1995. 

“As the FN became more confident, it became more visible. The atmosphere became 
very intimidating but, apart from a few scuffles, there was little violence,” she says. “The 
FN avoided a violent image but generated fear. Often, FN members had weapons but the 
police failed to react.” 

Local issues, especially corruption scandals surrounding the Socialist mayor, Jean- 
Jaques Anglade, were a godsend to the FN. According to Ms Morbelli, “he was isolated, 
nobody trusted him and the FN’s vote was as much a vote against him as support for the 
FN”. 

Ms Morbelli described what happened next. “When Mégret was elected, skinheads 
ran amok near the town hall shouting ‘Heil Hitler’. Everyone else was shocked. People 
considered leaving Vitrolles; they were disorientated.” 

The fascists immediately set about asserting their control. Thirty-seven youth and cul- 
tural workers, including Ms Morbelli, were victimised and fired, housing officers were 
sacked, youth centres and schemes were shut down, the municipal cinema was closed 
and its cultural programme axed and the multicultural concert venue, Sous-Marin, was 
vandalised and bricked up by FN thugs. 

“They even tried to introduce a kind of apartheid with a £500 cash payment for white 
families having babies,” says Ms Morbelli, “but this move flopped because the courts 
banned it in cases brought by anti-racists and human rights groups. The three families 
offered the money refused it.” But discrimination does exist. For example, itis extremely 
difficult for non-whites to get nursery places for their children. 

“Mégretis big on security,” Ms Morbelli says, “and the FN usesits hegemony to inten- 
sify social control, systematically gathering intelligence on opponents. One has the feel- 
ing that if the FN had state power, people would disappear ... that’s the real violence.” 

To tighten control, Mégret increased the municipal police force from 40 to 150 offi- 
cers. They patrol the city centre, kitted out in black paramilitary uniforms, often armed 
with snarling German shepherd dogs. Their main activities are checking identity papers 
and reacting to messages from the control room of the close circuit television system that 
covers the entire city centre. Despite this, crime has increased in Vitrolles under Mégret’s 
stewardship. 

Two journalists, Coralie Bonnefoy, 26, and Patrick Gherdoussi, 23, echo Ms Morbelli’s 
account. “The FN” declares Mr Gherdoussi “has isolated Vitrolles. The economy has 
crashed — would you invest? People are frustrated and depressed. Vitrolles has a bad 
name internationally but they do not know whatto do.” 

MsBonnefoy points to frightening passivity. “There is no fascist mob because the FNis 
accepted. The FN does what other parties failed to do. It looks after the pavements and 
street lighting. It asks people what they think.” 

The three are unanimous that the FN has problems in Vitrolles. The split will not help 
and “people are fed up with the city’s negative image and the FN’s constant campaign- 
ing”. They point out that administratively the FN cannot manage because many of the 
most capable and qualified administrators have quit and Mégret cannot replace them. 

“Vitrolles” insists Ms Bonnefoy, “has been used as alaunchpad for Mégret to conquer 
Marseille and if the Mégrets disappear, their vote will probably also do so ... the biggest 
warning and danger lies in the fact that they got elected in the first place.” 
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Jean-Marie Le Pen sees himself as leader of the Front 
National for life. Born in the Breton seaside town of 
Trinité sur Mer on 20 June 1928, he lost his fisherman 
father in 1942. 

His education more chaotic than brilliant, Le Pen 
first drew serious attention to himself in 1950 as much 
for setting about political opponents with his fists as for 
his presidency of a law students’ fraternity. 

In 1954, he served as a paratrooper in the French 
Army in Indo-China (now Vietnam) a few months before 
a cease-fire ended France’s colonialist war. His national- 
ist credentials established, Le Pen was elected to parlia- 
ment in 1956 as an MP for the right-wing populist move- 
ment led by Pierre Poujade. Although he adapted very 
quickly to his parliamentary surroundings, he soon 
clashed with Poujade, who did not want his movement 
to be branded an extreme-right organisation. 

As a result of his strident views, however, Le Pen 
became the spokesman of France's most gung-ho colo- 
nialists. France’s next military adventure 
was the occupation of the Suez Canal Zone 
and he was quick to volunteer for action. 
After serving in Egypt, he became 
embroiled in the abortive bid to hold on to 
Algeria. There, apart from being decorated 
by the paratroop commander Massu, Le 
Pen left no mark, except perhaps on the 
prisoners he interrogated. 

Returning to France, he was re-elected in 1958 and 
tried to return to Algeria to assist colonialist “ultras” in 
their futile effort to prevent Algerian independence. His 
contribution was not needed and he was deported and 
reduced to defending “French Algeria’ from afar. 

Le Pen turned his attention to business. Together 
with Léon Gaultier, a former SS volunteer, he estab- 
lished the Societé d’Etudes et de Relations Publiques 
(SERP) to sell political and military records in 1962. 
SERP displayed a marked preference for touting Nazi 
marching music, songs and speeches. As a result, Le Pen 
picked up a conviction for excusing war crimes. 

Always active, he surfaced next in 1965 as the presi- 
dential election campaign director for veteran fascist 
Jean-Louis Tixier-Vignancourt, organising a motley 
crew of Catholic fundamentalists, pagans, monarchists 
and other detritus of the French far right, including a 
few conservatives. 

Following Tixier-Vignancourt’s electoral failure in 
1966, when he received only 5.27% of the vote, Le Pen 
was in the wilderness again until 1972 when he accept- 
ed the presidency of the newly formed FN. Having 
dumped his Ordre Nouveau “minders”, he set about 
gathering the various factions of the far right around 
himself, ensuring his personal control of every aspect - 
organisation, finances and international relations — and 
playing off potential successors such as Stirbois (and 
later Gollnisch) and Mégret against one another. 

Le Pen, who had been second string to Poujade and 
Tixier-Vignancourt and had seen popular support for 
the far right decline to less than 5%, used the FN to 
reshape the right, build up its vote to more than 15%, 
heighten its media profile and enrich himself in the 
process. On 24 April 1986, after more than 24 years’ 
absence from parliament, he returned there for a short- 
ngue his opponents anew. 
paranoid megalomaniac now 
I elections of 2002. He will 















o Mégret, whom he derides as “Nabotléon” 
(“dwarf Napoleon”) and who stands for every a 
he hates. by Jean Raymond (Reflex) 
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Bruno Mégret saw himself as the only successor to Le Pen, 
whose presidential campaigns he directed. Before last 
December's outbreak of open conflict and January’s split, 
Mégret touted himself as a moderate but his behind-the- 
scenes role in Vitrolles, where his wife is mayor, shows the 
reality is different. 

Areserve captain in an armoured unit, he joined the FN 
in 1985 and is today a member of the European Parliament 
and a regional councillor in Provence. Until 11 December 
he was the FN’s deputy leader. 

Mégret was born in one of the smartest districts of Paris 
on 4 April 1949. His family was politically of the centre and 
his father was a privy councillor. Mégret excelled in his 
studies at the Ecole Polytechnique and Ponts-et- 
Chaussées, two of France’s foremost academic institutions, 
as well as at Berkeley in California. 

He joined the Gaullist Rassemblement pour la 
République (RPR) and by 1979 was a member of its central 
committee and a protégé of Charles Pasqua, a conservative 
hardliner. He was also active in the Club 
d’Horloge, a hard-right think tank, which he 
joined in 1971 and of which he was an officer 
until 1981. 

Mégret started to move away from the 
RPR, which he felt was too flabby, around 
1980 although he remained involved in the 

: preparations for Jacques Chirac’s 1981 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Chirac’s defeat by the Socialist Francois Mitterrand left 
Mégret depressed and led to his break with Gaullist con- 
servatism. He left the RPR in 1982. The FN was still insignif- 
icant, polling only 0.18% in the 1981 parliamentary elec- 
tions and offering no presidential candidate . 

Mégret established the Committee of Republican 
Action (CAR) in 1982, together with Jean-Claude Bardet, a 
former French Algerian colonist. The CAR’s main aim was 
“to lead campaigns of permanent opposition to prepare 
the return of a non-Marxist government”. In contrast to the 
Club d’'Horloge, which saw itself mainly as a “laboratory of 
ideas”, the CAR campaigned to a wider audience. 

Mégret is not a cold technocrat withdrawn from the 
world. He holds the populace in contempt but is acutely 
aware that it represents vital votes and that nothing can 
replace campaigning to win these votes. 

Mégret’s activity in CAR is illuminating because it indi- 
cates how deeply his racist and anti-social ideas are rooted. 
If anti-communism was a main war horse of the CAR, it 
was not the only one. The main themes of the “New Right” 
in general and the Club d’Horloge in particular — the strug- 
gle against equality, the struggle for implantation of right- 
ist principles, the struggle against Marxism — were devel- 
oped by Mégret and his allies. 

The notion of a struggle between “identity”, based on 
race, nation and family, and “cosmopolitanism’ is one of 
the FN’s central ideological pillars and provides the justifi- 
cation for its apartheid-style policy of “national prefer- 
ence”. Through the CAR, which had no point of contact 
with the FN but several with the traditional right, Mégret 
advanced these ideas independently. 

CAR’s immigration policy consisted of the immediate 
expulsion of all “illegal” migrants, the repatriation of all 
immigrants who had entered France in the previous ten 
years and assimilation programmes to force immigrant 
youth to “learn French identity and its characteristics and 
traditions’, a programme close to the infamously racist 
“Fifty Points” he formulated for the FN in 1991. Mégret’s 


administrative competence and his experience at the heart 


of the both the RPR and the EN laid the foundations for his 
challenge to Le Pen and for his break away to found the 
“Front National-Mouvement National”. by SB (Reflex) 
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STIG HORNSH@J-MOLLER 


(1949-1999) 
by Terje Emberland 


in Norway 


IT WAS with shock and deep sorrow that 
anti-fascists in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark heard of f the sudden death al 
oe le thea anish historian Stig 
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“Yesterday a leaflet from the BNP landed on my doorstep 
and very refreshing it was to read. At last there is one polit- 
ical party out there with an ounce of common sense. I 
know where my cross will go come the next election.” 


HE LETTER in the Rutland Times was in response 

to the decision to place a convicted child sex 

offender into the tranquil Rutland village of Wing 

Grange. Within days of the announcement the 
British National Party had moved into town distributing 
its “Hang Child Murderers” leaflets. The following week 
another letter supporting the BNP’s actions appeared. 
The BNP so it would seem, 
was making inroads into the 
local community. 

However Peter Golden, a 
Rutland county councillor, 
was not convinced. The 
publication of the second 
letter made him realise 
what was happening. BNP 
supporters, who did not live 
in the area, were writing the 
letters themselves. “The 
second letter came from 
number 31 in a road which 
only has two houses,” said 
Golden. 

Across the country the 
BNP is using the media to its 
own advantage. Following 
the motto “All publicity is 
good publicity”, the BNP is 
attempting to capture the 
headlines across the coun- 
try. Hostile articles or pro- 
grammes are immediately 
challenged. In a sophisticat- 
ed move to present a more 
respectable image, the BNP 


Tamworth 





THE British National Party has set up a 


HERALD 


oun TOP AWARD WINNING WEEKLY NEWSPAPER — 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20,1998 





Nationalist 
party set up 
in town 


is misinforming, manipu- 
lating and bullying local 
media. 

The Rutland Times story 
is not the only example of 
BNP manipulation. During 
a discussion programme on 
immigration and asylum 
seekers, Radio Five Live was 
contacted by a man who 
asserted that racism was not 
the fault of the indigenous 
British but arose because 
there were too many immi- 
grants here. As a black man 
the caller had personally 
encountered racism but he 
went on to say that multira- 
cial societies simply could 
not work. He had, he told 
the programme, become a 
black separatist. He was a 
supporter of the Pan Afrikan 
International Movement 
and had met its American 


who claim its policies are ‘offensive’ and 
‘racist’, 

BNP officials admit they have targeted Tam- 
worth during « Midiands-wide recruitment drive 
and are convinced they can count on support from 
the town's mussive new housing estates 

« The local secretary, who was unwilling to be 
named for security reasons, said; “We are opti- 
mistic about our success, There is a to of unt 
support here and we are about to embark on a 
leaflet campuign,” 


b 
| Chris Harding 


Midlands press officer Simon Darby said: 
“There is a Jot of interest in Tamworth because of 
the Birmingham overspill and the new estates, 

“People moving in from Birmingham tend to be 
sympathetic to our viewpoint ant there is general 
interest across the country because of agpreneieed 
tion with the Labour government now the * 
moon’ is over.” 

Mr Dasty said he was uncertain how many BNP 
members lived in Tamworth, “But there must be at 
least 20 because you need that many to form a 
branch and set up a committee.” 

He said the aim was to field candidates in bor- 
‘ough, pale dp and European elections. 

BNP also been homing in on the area's 
tural events because of 
on farmers, 

Neighbouring Lich- 
field is the next goal for 
the party, which 
describes itself as the 
biggest nationalist 
movement in the UK | 
and pow bas five 
branches in Stafford- 


{Continued on p.2,} 


and the local press 


leader, Osiris Akkebala, when Akkebala had visited 
London to give evidence at the trial of Nick Griffin, the 
BNP’s leader-in-waiting. 

It was only sometime later that a caller questioned the 
identity of this black separatist. As the BNP’s own maga- 
zine stated: “Well spotted that liberal!” It was, the BNP 
announced, “a wind up”. The caller was actually Bill 
Woods, a member of the BNP’s Nottingham branch. 

The BNP more often uses local newspapers to pro- 
mote its presence. Under the front page headline: 
“National Party Targets Town’, the Newark Advertiser 
declared: “The British National Party is planning to hold a 
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branch in Tamworth and claims to be 
winning support from the town’s ‘over- oer aie 
spill’ families, 
But the far-right-wi h d ing i i is- 
mer hn tan ight-wing group has come / members’ meeting in Newark to discuss a strategy to dis 


cuss crime, which could involve vigilante-style groups 
patrolling the streets.” 

It continued: “The BNP claims to have a growing 
membership in Newark and outlying districts and says it 
is keen to become involved in community politics.” The 
BNP’s East Midlands regional organiser, John Peacock, 
was quoted as saying: “I have had five letters from people 
in Newark who are unhappy with the way the town is 
going and have asked us to get involved. It is up to our 
Newark members as to the course of action we take but if 
we are asked to approach these youths and drug dealers 
in the streets and have words with them, then that is what 
we will do.” 

Arguably the most successful BNP publicity stunt 
occurred in the Tamworth Herald, with the front page 
headline: “Nationalist party set up in town’, accompanied 
by the BNP’s logo. “The British National Party has set up a 
branch in Tamworth and claims to be winning support 
from the town’s overspill families,” the article opened. 

On inside pages the paper reproduced the BNP’s polit- 
ical programme, believing that readers would be shocked 
at the BNP’s extremism. Alongside was another local story 
about job losses. Unsurprisingly several speakers at the 
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BNP annual rally last November seized upon this free 
publicity with great glee. “We are going to repeat this up 
and down the country,” one said. 

The article was flawed in several ways. The BNP had 
not actually done anything in the town before the article 
was published. The paper quoted an unnamed local party 
secretary saying: “There is a lot of untapped support here 
and we are about to embark on a leaflet campaign’. The 
party had not actually embarked on a leafleting cam- 
paign, but was only about to and according to Chris 
Harding, the journalist who wrote the article, it failed to 
do so. “There certainly hasn't been any [BNP] activity 
since then,” she told Searchlight. “They talked of a leaflet 
drop but as far as I am aware there hasn't been any.” 

The article also quoted the BNP’s West Midlands press 
officer, Simon Darby, saying he was uncertain how many 
BNP members lived in Tamworth. “But there must be at 
least 20 because you need that many to form a branch 
and set up a committee.” 

It is hardly surprising that Darby was “uncertain” 
about party membership because the BNP has consider- 
ably fewer than 20 members in the town. According to the 
latest BNP publications there is no BNP branch in 
Tamworth. Indeed, the BNP has been lucky to get 20 peo- 
ple out over the whole of the West Midlands. 

Tamworth and Newark are just two examples of how 
the local press have provided the BNP with a platform for 
its views. Local papers in Nuneaton, Stoke, Coventry, 
Gwent and the South West have all carried front page sto- 
ries about BNP activities in the past few months. 

The BNP’s leaders are quick to exploit the party’s 
power to grab local newspaper headlines. Talking about 
the BNP’s intention to produce a CD for young people, 
Griffin said that while the party was going to produce a 
few thousand, actually far fewer were needed. “We only 
need to send one to a paper in every region. They will go 
crazy.” He went on to declare that much of the BNP’s 
European election campaign would be fought by placing 
stories in the local media. 

Behind this growing use of the media is the BNP’s 
Media Monitoring Unit (MMU). Launched last year it 
operates from an East Midlands base. Phil Edwards, the 
MMU 's organiser, told the BNP’s annual rally that its aim 
was to monitor what was being said about the party, eval- 
uate it and fashion a response. The MMU would also seek 
opportunities to give the BNP and its policies publicity. 


‘It is the gradual pressure of legitimate publicity 


which we must look out for at all times and at every 
opportunity,” he told the meeting. 
Other than when the party places its own stories, the 


BNP has little time for the media or journalists. Griffin 
describes them as liberals, using the term in a derogatory | 


manner, while Edwards blames them for corrupting soci- 
ety. They, along with teachers, are guilty of “institution- 
alised child abuse”, Edwards told BNP members. 

The MMU, he continued, had to counter the “all per- 
vasive and intrusive mindbending and brainwashing 
power of the media. People are almost under the control 
of the media and those who control the media.” If any of 
the audience were in any doubt to whom he was referring, 
the MMU boss held up a copy of the BNP’s anti-Jewish 
booklet Mindbenders. “I believe in that book, I really do,” 
he declared. 

Apart from achieving publicity, and thereby hopefully 
recruits, the MMU’s prime aim is to portray the BNP as a 
respectable political organisation. “Our aim’, Griffin 
recently wrote in Spearhead, “can be summed up in one 
word — normalisation. Internally, we need to provide a 
sense of belonging to something very special, but ordi- 
nary electors should see us as just another choice on the 
political scene. They must be confident that a vote for the 
BNP wont end civilisation as we know it.” 


To achieve this goal the BNP has realised that it must 
stop the media labelling it as nazi, neo-nazi or fascist. 
Even the BNP recognises that these names alienate the 
vast majority of the population. Right-wing extremists, 
nationalists or even racial nationalists are the new accept- 
able definitions of the party. “By kicking up a fuss, by per- 
sistence, and with a bit of imagination, we can make an 
impact, both in terms of taking the edge off media 
smears, and of improving our image.” 

Aradio station in Scotland was forced into a retraction 
after it referred to the BNP as fascist. In other cases com- 
plaints have been made to television stations after the 
BNP was linked with football hooligans. 

Of course the BNP is a neo-nazi and antisemitic 
organisation, its membership consisting of violent thugs, 
petty criminals and football hooligans. It would not dare 
challenge Searchlight on this, knowing that it would lose 
any case in court or with the Press Complaints 
Commission. But a local newspaper or radio station does 
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ate epee Sake 
by DANIEL CHURCHER 

THE Bh Natal Party pair { Sei nll 
disteets toinay oo tek cee One | not have the facilities, 
“ae sroups knowledge or access to 
ee aene raining poles par, wien ( information at its disposal 
erticised the way the town a peticed, particulary / and can easily be bullied 
4 DE BNP cain ts hee wwe eee ) into retracting a statement. 
oa Obviously the media 
"|e Reeve sence ew) Will want to report local 
samen | BNP activities. However, 
eatccm=es<( they must do it in the most 
e “responsible way possible. 
ciecumatanee ~| They must set the agenda 
INTIMIDATION’  acelmeniee \ and not allow the BNP to 
Moy een he meet wer ntremiedneem < dictate the headlines with 

“oe faxed press releases, 
anonymous _ spokesper- 
ost RSS ) sons and unsubstantiated 
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\ Squchres| Sess ss S|) claims. The validity of sto- 
me Street: Te recs cimne oe ( ries must be checked and 


mint wie tree sacs | letters in the press must be 
\ RESee iets St omacrcetea wets / authenticated. 
wea woes bom Ms Harding admitted 
) . ..© that staff at the Tamworth 
“ ~  * Herald had _ discussed 
whether to include the 
BNP article but, she added, “we thought we had to make 
people aware that they intended to become active”. As she 
admitted that the BNP did not have “a high profile in the 
area” before the article appeared, and Edwards described 
the newspaper story as “equivalent to 26,000 free leaflets”, 
in hindsight the paper's decision might have been wrong. 
Perhaps next time a journalist receives information 
from the BNP claiming local support, they might err on 
the side of caution. Reporting the news is one thing, being 
manipulated and misinformed is quite another. 
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Plans for ballot box and street campaigns‘ 


NATIONAL PARTY 
TARGETS TOWN. 
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20 years on 


by Steve Silver 


On 23 April 1979 a massive police operation allowed a 50- 
strong group of National Front supporters to meet in the 
town hall in Southall, west London, in the heart of one of 
Britain’s largest Asian communities. 

Anti-racists organised a counter-demonstration and 
were faced with a 2,000-strong police presence. Seven 
hundred people were arrested, 342 charged and an 
unknown number injured. 

Blair Peach, a New Zealand-born East End teacher 
and anti-racist, died after receiving a single blow to the 
head. His death caused outrage and led to calls for the 
disbandment of the police Special Patrol Group (SPG), 
which was later abolished and replaced by the Territorial 
Support Group. 

At the inquest into Blair's death in 1980 the coroner 
described the day’s events as a “riot” and argued that the 
police were entitled to use force even if it resulted in a 
fatality. 

The National Council for Civil Liberties held its own 
unofficial inquiry into the events in Southall. The inquiry 
panel, which included academics, church dignitaries, 
trade union officials and an MP, examined press and 
video tapes, eyewitness accounts and subsequent court 
proceedings. Their report, published in 1980, condemned 
the violence against the police but said that this did not 
justify the measures used by the police or the injuries suf- 
fered by the demonstrators. 

John Witzenfeld, a solicitor present in the medical 
room, described the brutality of the police operation in 
his eyewitness report of events at the building used by the 
Southall Rights group as a first-aid centre for anti-fascists. 
The building became the scene of a violent attack by the 
police: 

“They kicked in the panel on the door to the medical 
unit and waving their truncheons told us to get out ... I 
was pushed into the hall with others behind me. 
Suddenly I felt a blow to the back of my head and I man- 
aged to half-turn and saw a hand holding a truncheon 
disappearing downwards. 

“I saw Richard holding his head from which blood 
was pouring. He fainted on the floor ... then I saw the 
woman doctor was also bleeding badly from the head ... 
The other girl, Eve, had a bloody bandage on her head 
and another young boy’s head was swathed in bandages. 
Richard was slumped across the table. Whilst we were 
waiting for the ambulance, two police stood in the door- 
way with their backs to us whilst people were brought 
down from upstairs and I saw truncheons rise and fall 
and I heard shouts and screams from the women.” 
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Chronology of events 





Anti-Nazi League protest at Southall. Over 700 
are arrested of whom 342 are later charged. Blair 
Peach is killed. 





Prime Minister James Callaghan blames violence 
on “outsiders”. 





10, 000, mek through Southall in memory of 
Blair. 





147 MPs support motion calling for a public 
inquiry. 





Blair Peach buried to procession of over 10,000 
people. 





Director of Public Prosecutions announces there 
are to be no prosecutions in the Blair Peach case. 





Nationwide torchlit pickets of police stations on 
eve of Blair Peach inquest. Over 10,000 people 
involved. 





Tenth anniversary of Blair Peach’s death; 5,000 
march through Southall. 





Blair Peach 20th Anniversary Committee writes to 
Home Secretary Jack Straw asking for a public 
inquiry. 





packed with stalls, bars and fairground attrac- 
tions. All around was evidence of a living 
vibrant movement, turning over millions of francs. 
What a contrast from the squalid gang of no-hopers, 
drunks and skinhead thugs back across the Channel. 
Griffin had seen the future, and it worked for him. The 
aspiring leader of the British National Party (BNP) was 
visiting the Féte Bleu Blanc Rouge (blue, white red festi- 
val), the annual jamboree of Jean-Marie Le Pen’s Front 
National, Europe's most successful fascist party. 
Th Across three decades the political fortunes of British 


B EPTEMBER 1998. Nick Griffin’s one good eye 
took in the scene. Here on the edge of Paris 
were tens of thousands of fascists, many with 
their families, wandering around a huge park 





e French Connection and French fascism have risen and fallen in a curiously 

e aye inverse manner. While John Tyndall and Martin Webster 
were riding the crest of the National Front (NF) wave in 
the 1970s, the French movement was small and bitterly 
divided between Le Pen’s supporters and the backers of 
Jean-Louis Tixier-Vignancourt. A moment of unity gave 
birth to the Front National (FN), but it fell apart within 
months, unlike its British counterpart, which survived 
more or less intact for over ten years. 

The early EN failed to make any electoral impact, Le 
Pen, for example, managing just 0.74% in the 1974 pres- 
idential election. By contrast, although it never achieved 
anything like a nationwide breakthrough, the NF man- 
aged some respectable election results in this period, 
most notably Martin Webster's 16.2% in the West 
Bromwich by-election of 1972. 

Even today Le Pen often refers in his speeches to the 
years from 1962 to 1986 spent crossing the desert, a 
period during which there was no credible political 
movement on the French far right. During much of that 
time, Le Pen looked up to the NF in Britain. As late as in 
1983, a delegation from the FN was in contact with the 
NF’s Kent organiser. In one of his last actions as NF 
leader, Webster ordered a halt to such links on the 
grounds that Le Pen’s movement was a tiny fringe group 
of extremists with no future. 

The year 1983 proved a turning point on both sides 
of the Channel. Le Pen’s FN broke the 10% barrier in 
local elections for the first time, while in London 
Webster was expelled from the NF in an internal putsch 
involving Griffin. 

Now the successful politicians were in Paris and the 
lunatic fringe in London. With Le Pen’s organisation reg- 
ularly gaining more than 10% in local and national elec- 
tions there was little basis for cross-Channel coopera- 
tion. When Griffin looked abroad for inspiration and 
finance in the late 1980s, it was not to Le Pen but to 
Libya’s Colonel Gaddafi. 

Against this background it is not surprising that Le 
Pen sought allies on the right wing of the British 
Conservative Party. He was invited to address a fringe 
meeting at the Conservative Party Conference in 1987, 
but the plan collapsed a few weeks before the confer- 
ence when Le Pen made his infamous remarks dismiss- 
ing the Holocaust as a detail of history. 

The continued growth of the FN, coupled with the 
fallout from the Tory establishment’s clampdown on its 
right-wing students’ organisation, created fertile ground 
for further alliances. Le Pen stood to gain valuable 
respectability from any connection with members of 
Britain’s ruling party, while right-wing Tories such as the 
convicted fraudster Gregory Lauder-Frost were keenly 
aware of the FN’s swelling coffers. 

Ten years on, the FN’s most obvious British links 
remain with the Tory ultra-right, especially with the 
magazine Right Now, which acts as a clearing house for 
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such interlinked groups as Western Goals, the 
Revolutionary Conservative Caucus and_ the 
Bloomsbury Forum. Launched in 1993, Right Now 
enjoys the support of two dozen Conservative MPs. Its 
editor, Irish-born Derek Turner, was previously the 
leader of the Social Action Initiative, a nazi group based 
in Ireland. 

Politically, Right Now is a fusion of former NF and 
BNP members, including Steve Brady, Stuart Millson, 
Tom Acton, Mark Cotterill and Eddy Butler, with nation- 
alist and authoritarian elements of the Conservative 
Party such as Sam Swerling, Allan Robertson and Peter 
Gibbs. 

Much to the BNP’s annoyance, Right Now seems to 
have secured its position as the FN’s British representa- 
tive. At the FN’s 1998 festival the Right Now official stall 
was organised by Turner and Swerling. 

For the BNP and Right Now there is obvious prestige 
in being connected with the FN. Not only is it the most 
successful fascist group in postwar Western Europe, but 
it has considerable funds at its disposal. According to 
some sources the FN has even raised over £2 million in 
Britain. 

The supporters of Right Now are also keen to copy 
the FN’s example. Many support the break-up of the 
Conservative Party to enable a new nationalist organisa- 
tion to emerge that would in many ways be similar to the 
FN. This party, they believe, would be attractive to 
English voters, whereas groups such as the BNP are too 
tarnished with anti-Jewish conspiracy theories and the 
nazi tag ever to gain the support of more than a handful 
of people. 

The BNP recognises the threat posed by the 
Conservative hard right, not only in its attempt to win 
favour with the FN but also to its wider political project. 
It is now widely accepted among the BNP leadership that 
the main obstacle to the BNP’s emergence as a major 
political force is the Conservative Party, especially a 
Conservative Party following right-wing policies. While 
the BNP claims publicly that Right Now does not pose a 
threat, the BNP’s magazine, Spearhead, has carried two 
major attacks on it in the past nine months. With the FN 
claiming to be in direct contact with five Conservative 
MPs, the BNP is keen to prevent Right Now from formal- 
ising its links with the FN further. 

The BNP has made its own approaches to French fas- 
cists, although initially to groups more extreme than the 
FN. In 1992, 1993 and 1994 the BNP invited Claude 
Cornilleau to speak at its annual rallies. Cornilleau, who 
has condemned Le Pen for selling out to the Jews, was the 
leader of the PNFE, a small ultra-nazi group. Griffin sim- 
ilarly told undercover reporters from The Cook Report in 
1996 that Le Pen was too closely connected to the Jews. 

It was not long before the BNP dropped its PNFE links 
and tried desperately to woo the support of the EN. After 
Derek Beackon was elected to Tower Hamlets council in 
September 1993, some in the BNP realised that greater 
opportunities lay ahead. A disgraceful Channel 4 debate 
helped amplify the hype surrounding the BNP’s first and 
only electoral success. Sitting in the studio with the BNP 
representative, John Morse, was Le Pen’s overseas liaison 
officer, Commander Jacques Dore. It was Dore who made 
the arrangements for a BNP delegation, including Morse 
and Richard Edmonds, a leading Holocaust revisionist, to 
attend the FN’s festival in 1997. 

For the tiny and marginalised BNP, the FN offered a 
blueprint for future growth. Writing in the July 1998 issue 
of Spearhead, Mark Deavin, a close supporter of Griffin, 
declared that the BNP could do no better than follow the 
tactics of the FN. “What makes such measures increas- 
ingly palatable and popular in France, however, is that 


they are advocated by a party which has consciously 
played down the scale of its ambitions. It has striven with 
increasing success to portray as wanting not absolute 
power to pursue absolute aims, but merely to exist as a 
legitimate part of the French political system, redressing 
the balance, when possible and where possible in favour 
of French interests and the French people.” 

He continued: “While it is obvious that the FN is cur- 
rently far in advance of the British National Party in 
terms of development and influence, the path which it 
has taken has some very important parallels to the situa- 
tion in the UK. This provides some highly instructive 
lessons for those seeking to advance the cause of British 
nationalism.” 

Deavin was articulating the need for the BNP to 
appear more moderate. Copying the FN model he con- 
cluded: “By adopting an approach which emphasises 
what it has in common with our country’s silent minori- 
ty, avoiding areas and issues which for the moment at 
least will lead to differences and misunderstandings, the 
BNP can take a very large step to creating a new, more 
positive image for itself.” 

“But only,” he added, “if it employs similar tactics to 
those which have enabled the Front National to take the 
same course so effectively.” 

Since Deavin wrote that and several other similar 
articles, the BNP has changed its position on repatriation 
in public at least. At a leadership meeting on 7 February 
the BNP decided to drop its insistence on compulsory 
repatriation for all non-white Commonwealth people, in 
favour of a policy of voluntary repatriation with the deci- 
sion about those left deferred to a later date. This num- 
bers game is part of the BNP’s attempt to present, like the 
FN, a more moderate face. 

While the BNP leaders were falling over themselves to 
ingratiate themselves with the FN leadership, Griffin was 
making his own, quite separate, contacts. Last April 
Griffin used his criminal trial, on charges of publishing a 
racist magazine, to forge close links with the notorious 
Holocaust denier Robert Faurisson and his circle of 
French supporters. Officials at the FN headquarters, 
including staff of the journal Rivarol, became Griffin's 
closest French allies. 

It may be significant that most of Griffin's friends are 
supporting Bruno Mégret’s breakaway faction, while 
Dore and others who made the earlier contacts with 
Morse and Edmonds have stayed loyal to Le Pen. To com- 
plicate matters further, several of the BNP’s earliest 
French nazi allies are now within the FN camp, some 
supporting Le Pen, others Mégret. In January, Tyndall’s 
Spearhead column seemed to be taking a cautiously pro- 
Le Pen line, while an article in the BNP’s newspaper, 
British Nationalist, reflecting the new pact between 
Griffin and the BNP officer Tony Lecomber, was blatant- 
ly pro-Mégret. Within weeks, of course, the BNP was in 
the throws of its own split. 

Some of the BNP’s natural friends remain in the shad- 
ows, for example in the secretive Militant group of SS vet- 
erans and supporters. They include Pierre Rusco, an offi- 
cer of the SS Charlemagne Division, and the widow and 
daughter of Leon Degrelle, the SS General and Belgian 
Quisling figure. The BNP delegates to the FN’s 1997 festi- 
val paid a visit to Rusco. 

Whatever the result of the FN and BNP splits, it looks 
certain that the cross-Channel relationship will remain 
dominated by the French. However much the FN is 
weakened by the Le Pen-Mégret battles, and whatever 
modernisations are introduced by Griffin and Lecomber, 
the British nazis and their Tory friends are likely to be 
jostling in the queue with their begging bowls for the 
foreseeable future. 
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African immigrant slain by police 


MADOU DIALLO stood unarmed at the doorway 

of his New York City apartment house on 4 

February when four Street Crimes Unit cops fired 

1 times. From a distance of five metres, 19 bullets 

tore through his body. The hard-working, religious 
Guinean immigrant died instantly. 

The officers claimed they encountered Diallo while 
searching the area for a rapist. Diallo, who had limited 
English, failed immediately to follow their orders and sup- 
posedly appeared to be reaching for a gun. There was no 
gun. Since the murder, the four officers have been placed 
on administrative leave. However, they continue to carry 
guns and badges. The local district attorney is apparently 
investigating the shooting, with FBI assistance. 

Diallo’s murder has sparked protests by everyone from 
newly arrived West African immigrants to longtime NAACP 
activists. Much like the Stephen Lawrence case in Britain, 
the outcry now amplifies long-related grievances about 
police racism and corruption. 

Some cases involve relations within departments, such 
as in Baltimore, where the Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission found last December that black 
officers, particularly those who complained of discrimina- 
tory treatment, were disciplined more harshly than white 
officers. In New York black and Latins constitute 57% of the 
city’s population, they comprise only 34% of the force. 
Fewer still are of officer rank, for example, 94% of the cap- 
tains are white. 

But the sharpest conflict is between police depart- 
ments and the black community. Protesters marched a 
year ago, after Abner Louima, a Haitian immigrant, was 
hospitalised because New York policemen shoved a broom 
handle up his rectum. Corrupt cops then covered for the 
perpetrators. (The Louima case is currently going to trial.) 
The situation is so volatile that the Republican Governor of 
New Jersey recently sacked a high-ranking police official 
after he essentially blamed crime on black people. 
Similarly, police “profiling”, the practice of randomly stop- 
ping motorists (and others) who supposedly look as if they 
might be criminals, draws criticism, precisely because it is 
based on racial stereotyping. 

Criticism of police misconduct spills over to the crimi- 
nal justice system as a whole. A significant proportion of 
Americans — 47% — believe the courts do not treat all ethnic 
and racial groups the same. The most egregious example is 
the death penalty. Even the recently deceased Supreme 
Court Justice Harry Blackmun came to oppose state spon- 
sored executions, precisely because of the racially discrim- 
inatory manner in which the death penalty was meted out. 

Of course, racism in the criminal justice system is as 
old as the capture of the first runaway slave. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 


Is it a hate crime? 


promised equality before the law to newly emancipated 
slaves, was a dead letter soon after it was passed, until it 
was resurrected by the civil rights movement 100 years 
later. Thousands of black men accused of crimes, of what- 
ever dimension, were lynched by white mobs rather than 
given court hearings. Many of the urban rebellions that 
swept the cities a generation ago were ignited by particu- 
larly notorious incidents of police violence. Who can forget 
Rodney King, a black motorist brutally beaten by police 
officers, and the 1992 riot that tore Los Angeles apart. 
There, like in so many other cases, a blue ribbon commis- 
sion found widespread departmental racism. 

One stunning statistic tells the story. Of every 100,000 
white people, 289 were in prison, according to the 1990 
census. By contrast, of every 100,000 black people, 1,860 
were imprisoned - over six times the incarceration rate for 
whites. For many white people, crime has an undeniably 
black face and anti-crime rhetoric is a socially acceptable 
form of racist discourse. (A famous example was George 
Bush's televised advertisements in the 1988 presidential 
campaign, which identified crime with a black man con- 
victed of rape.) Despite this widely acknowledged code, 
President Clinton has led a “law and order” drive as tough 
as his Republican predecessor. 

While it would be a mistake to believe that every corner 
of the so-called criminal justice system is infected with 
racism, it would be a bigger mistake to pretend that the 
Diallo shooting is an isolated event, unconnected with 
race. Nevertheless, the political mainstream is a whirlpool 
of conflict. Discrimination against black people (and dis- 
crimination in favour of white people) is countered by 
claims of colourblindness and equality before the law. 
Struggles by black people against police brutality often 
accompany demands for protection from real criminals. 

Two steps to the side of this contradictory morass, 
however, a purer distillate of racial reasoning glows like a 
crystalline dagger. Here Jared Taylor, an American 
Renaissance advocate, piled crime statistic upon crime 
statistic in his book, Paved With Good Intentions, to prove 
that despite well meaning liberal policies, black people 
had failed as citizens. When first released, this book was 
well received in conservative law and order circles. Now 
that The Bell Curve has officially reintroduced genetic 
determinism into public discussion, however, Taylor has 
dropped any pretence and joined the chorus ascribing 
social problems to biological causes. Mainstream conserv- 
atives now publicly shun Taylor as his reasoning points the 
way to this determinism’s inescapable conclusions: biolog- 
ical problems invite biological solutions. 

Now is it any wonder that four New York City cops fired 
41 bullets at a lone black man from a distance of five 
metres? 
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WORLDVIEW 


in brief... 


AUSTRIA 
By Serge Gebhardt in Vienna 


Franz Fuchs was committed to a mental institution for life bya 
court in Graz on 10 March for the racist murder of four people ata 


Roma encampment in Oberwartin February 1995. 


Fuchs, an unemployed technician, was also found guilty of initi- 
ating a wave of letter bomb attacks under the name of the : 


Bajuwarische Befreiungsarmee (BBA) between 1993 and 1997. 
One of the bombs blew off part of one hand of the former mayor 


suffered the same fate. 


courtroom. Court psychiatrists described the 49-year-old fascist 
as an “intelligent fanatic bent on violence”. 


CROATIA 
By David Kun in Zagreb 


The first Nazi war crimes trial in the new Croatia opened on 4 March 


in Zagreb but was immediately adjourned. Dinko Sakic, aformer : 


commander of Jasenovac concentration camp, is charged with 
responsibility for the deaths of at least 2,000 people at the camp. 
Leacers of Zagreb’s 2,500-strong Jewish community say that 


Adolf Eichmann in Israel in 1961. “This trial is extremely impor- 


tant for Croatia. Sakic is the last living commandant of aconcen- : 


tration camp in Europe,” said community leader Slavko Goldstein. 


Officials launched a criminal investigation into Sakic, 76, after * 
he gave an interview in 1998 to Argentine television in which he : 


reportedly acknowledged that he was a commander at Jasenovac. 


Inthe interview Sakic denied involvement in brutality. “Nothing : 


happened in Jasenovac,” he declared. “It was a labour camp 


where the Jews managed themselves. We never laidahandonany : 
of the prisoners. The people died natural deaths. There was a : 
typhus epidemic for example, but there were no cremation ovens.” 


GERMANY 
By Graeme Atkinson 


Extermination — Crimes of the Wehrmacht exhibition with a bomb 
attack in Saarbriicken, southern Germany, on 8 March. 


cation college that was hosting it. The exhibition, which highlights 
the complicity of the German Army in Nazi atrocities, has been a 
prime target for nazi activity. In February 1997, more than 6,000 


nazis protested against it in Munich and there have been further - 


protests in Kiel and Hanover. 


Local politicians condemned the attack but the conservative : 
CDU also claimed that “the one-sided character” of the exhibition 
incited such acts. In 1997, Peter Gauweiler, aleading Bavarian : 


conservative, branded the exhibition “an extermination campaign 
against the German people”. 


HUNGARY 





MORE THAN a thousand nazis, wearing black clothes 
and heavy boots, marched in the castle quarter of 
Budapest on 13 February to honour the Waffen SS and 
Hungarian units that tried to break out from the Soviet 
siege of Budapest in February 1945. 

Today’s Hungarian nazis see themselves as the inher- 





- itors of the fascist Arrow Cross party, founded in 1937, 
- which ran German-occupied Hungary from October 1944 
of Vienna, Helmut Zilk. Other victims included arefuse workerwho : 
lost both his hands. A police officer scanning another letter bomb: 
: the large Budapest ghetto. Some of the worst crimes were 

Fuchs, whose lower arms were blown off by one of hisbombs : 
during his arrest, hurled racist abuse whenever he appearedinthe - 


until liberation in April 1945. In that period the Arrow 
Cross and the SS looted and murdered Jews trapped in 


committed by the Hungarian fascists themselves. 
At this year's commemoration march, as in 1997 and 
1998 when only half as many took part, the police allowed 


: the nazis flagrantly to display fascist symbols and give 


fascist salutes. 
According to the Hungarian police weekly Zsaru, an 


as yet unidentified British nazi speaker at a rally held in 
: Buda castle after the march expressed his joy that he 


could participate in such a demonstration because “in 
Britain such events are forbidden’. 

After the march, a few hundred skinheads from sever- 
al countries gathered at the Viking club, a regular haunt of 


- nazis and the Catholic Students’ Association, to celebrate 
the historical importance of Sakic’s trial for Croatia equals that of 


their success with beer and racist music. When the police 
arrived, they were greeted with shouts of “sieg heil” and a 
shower of beer bottles. 

Seven nazis were arrested and given short suspended 
sentences for assaulting the police a few days later. The 
judge went out of his way to proclaim that his verdict was 
not political and that they were not being convicted for 
the demonstration. 

Laszlo Felkai of the Hungarian Interior Ministry also 
has no difficulty with such demonstrations, maintaining 
that: “the police must permit demonstrations if the con- 
ditions set by Hungarian law are met”. 

Hungarian politicians of all shades continue to turn a 


: blind eye to open nazi activities. Observers believe that 
: one reason for this continued toleration of militant nazis 
- is the support given to the right-wing government by the 
Nazis stepped up their hate campaign against the touring War of : 


smallest parliamentary group, the Party for Life and 


- Justice, the leader of which is the notorious antisemite 
* Istvan Csurka. 
The bomb badly damaged both the exhibition andthe adultedu- : 


On the weekend of the march, the German police 


: proved far less tolerant than their Hungarian colleagues 
> by stopping two busloads of Berlin nazis before they 


could leave for Budapest. Nazi propaganda material and 
weapons were confiscated and sixty nazis arrested. 
Meanwhile, the Budapest daily Nepszava has revealed 
that the Hungarian nazi Istvan GyérkGs has been running 
a secret military training camp for nazis near Gyér, 60 km 
from Austrian border. The paper says that notices such as 


* “Tt is forbidden to unload Jews and rubbish” and “race 
* protected territory” have been posted in the forest. 
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GERMANY 


NAZIS WERE on the streets again, this time in the cathe- 
dral square of Magdeburg, eastern German, on 27 
February, with an 800-strong rally demanding “No 
German passports for foreigners!” 

They had come from all over Germany in response to 
a call by Steffen Hupka, the Saxony-Anhalt leader of the 
Nationaldemokratische Partei Deutschlands (NPD), and 
the so-called North German Action Alliance, led by 
Christian Worch and Thomas Wulff. 

The rally replaced a march that had been banned. 
The nazis are hoping to reap the benefit of the campaign 
by the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) against liber- 
alisation of the citizenship laws. Their sole criticism of 
the CDU centres on the question of the integration of for- 
eigners already in Germany, which the nazis reject, as 
Hupka emphasised at the rally. 

Far more riveting for the audience than Hupka’s bor- 
ing monologue was the ongoing hate campaign against 
the touring Crimes of the Wehrmacht exhibition. Wulff’s 
much applauded speech, an appeal “to defend the hon- 
our of German soldiers and the Waffen SS’, made no ref- 
erence to the CDU campaign and supporters chanted 
“Fame and honour for the Waffen SS” as more than a 
thousand police watched impassively. 

Many of those present missed much of the speeches 
because every few minutes the bells of the cathedral rang 
out in protest at the nazi gathering. Afterwards, police 
shepherded the nazis away on foot. 

An anti-fascist rally was staged nearby under the slo- 
gan “No to nazi marches, blood law and racism - equal 
rights for all”, as well as an open-air concert supported by 
the left parties, the Greens and the trades unions. Both 
events were penned in by police. Ten nazis and 84 anti- 
fascists were arrested during the day. 

In the nazi stronghold of Wurzen, 600 anti-fascists 
marched to demand an alternative youth centre and 
protest at local nazi activities. A court had earlier lifted a 
ban on the march. 

Nazis tipped liquid manure on the loudspeaker van 
from a window on the march route, bawling “Sieg Heil”. 
Twenty of them were arrested. The Leipzig Alliance 
against the Right rated the day a success and pilloried the 
local political consensus that tolerates the nazis and their 
terror. 

In Angermiinde, Brandenburg, a 300-strong NPD 
march “against drugs and left-wing violence’, led by 
Holger Apfel, met no opposition after police kept anti- 
fascists more than a mile away. 

Frequent marches by militant nazi boneheads under 
the NPD flag is causing mounting tension in the party in 
the run-up to the regional and European elections. Some 
NPD leaders think the marches put off potential voters. 
But for the moment the initiative remains in the hands of 
the likes of Worch and Wulff, who have climbed on the 
NPD chariot and are deciding its direction. 











Top Right Migrants demand their rights 
Bottom left Steffen Hupka (on phone) 
Bottom centre Nazis huddle together 
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NORWAY 


Nazi gig in weapons depot 


ae 





A NAZI gig in Rade, one hour's drive from Oslo, has confirmed 
Blood and Honour’s takeover of the hardcore nazi scene in 
Norway. The gig took place at a gun club above a basement 
weapons’ store, a fact that the Norwegian press failed to 
notice. 

The nazis claim an audience of 150, from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany. More than 100 police stood 
by but did nothing to stop the event or check what was going 
on inside the building, where the German band Kraftschlag 
and the Norwegian band Sonner av Norge were spewing out 
their hatred. Ole Krogstad, a convicted bomber and syna- 
gogue desecrator, made a special guest appearance to sing 
two songs. 

The Norwegian branch of Blood and Honour has been a 
low profile partner in the international Blood and Honour 
network to date. Its leader, Per @yvind Monge, is more fond of 
the bottle than organisational work. 

The last nazi concert, on 16 May last year, was halted by 
the police. Since then the nazi boneheads have been occu- 
pied with infighting, which has occasionally erupted into 
shootings. The Rade event, on 20 February, marks a partial 
revival of the nazi bonehead scene in Norway and an oppor- 
tunity for Erik Bliicher, the former leader of the Norsk Front, 
to step in and take control. 

Police incompetence allowed Bliicher to emerge from the 
shadows to make a triumphant speech at the gig to an audi- 
ence representing most of Norway’s most violent nazi groups. 
He stressed the need for a united nazi movement and 
promised that the nazi groups could all rely on Blood and 
Honour’s political and financial assistance. 

The police claimed they stopped the gig at 1.40, but by 
then the event was already over. They did arrest four nazis but 
only for refusing to prove their identity. Meanwhile, police in 
Oslo kept a 300-strong anti-fascist demonstration under 
strict control in order to prevent opponents of the nazis from 
getting near the gig. 

While Bliicher was mopping up the remains of the hard- 
core nazi scene, others have been trying to unite what is left 
of electoral fascism in Norway. After trying to take over the 
fascist Fedrelandspartiet (Fatherland Party), Kjell Tore 
Vogsland and Jan Bjornflaten of the Forente Nasjonalister 
(United Nationalists) assumed leadership of the racist White 
Electoral Alliance (HV) in February. 

Their takeover followed the resignation of Jack Erik Kjuus 
as leader of the HV in a belated protest at his conviction for 
racism by the Supreme Court in 1997. A few days later, 
Vogsland announced that a new party, the National Alliance, 
had been formed to bring together the HV, the Patriotic Unity 
Party, Norway against Immigration, the United Nationalists, 
members of Fedrelandspartiet and a few other tiny groups. 

In reality most of these groups were defunct. However, 
this is the first successful attempt to establish such an 
alliance. Because so many of its activists have joined the new 
outfit, the Fedrelandspartiet faces collapse. 

One of the aims of the National Alliance is to link up with 
the Front National in France in the hope of getting its finan- 
cial backing. To show its enthusiasm it has adopted the FN’s 
flaming torch logo and its website eagerly lists all the FN’s 
international contacts. 

The new party is unlikely to make headway in 
September's local elections. The right-wing populist Progress 
Party is running at 20% in opinion polls, leaving no room for 
another far-right party. 
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Haider’s fascist victory 
By Serge Gebhardt in Vienna 


JORG HAIDER’S far-right Freedom Party (FPO) made a spectacular 
breakthrough in his native stronghold of Carinthia in regional elec- 
tions on 7 March. Grabbing 42.1% of the vote, a leap of 9%, in an 
81% voter turnout, Haider established the FPO as the biggest party 
in the region, with 138,000 votes. 

In other elections on the same day, Haider increased his party's 
vote in Tyrol by almost 4% and took close to 20% in Salzburg. These 
votes are the first real test of support for the FPO since the 1996 
elections to the European Parliament, when the party scored a sur- 
prise 27.5%. 

The FPO’s campaign exploited fear of unemployment, focusing 
on opposition to foreigners and immigration and resistance to any 
entry into the European Union of Austria's poorer East European 
neighbours. Opinion polls suggest a majority of Austrians are con- 
vinced that EU enlargement would damage the economy, elimi- 
nating jobs as a result of free movement of cheaper goods and 
labour. 

At an eve-of-election rally in Spittal, Haider played to voters in 
Carinthia, a poorly developed region of high unemployment. He 
declared that if he won power in national elections later this year 
“state subsidies for companies employing more than 20 foreigners 
will not happen’. 

Haider's success threatens to split the traditional conservative 
People's Party (OVP), which indicated a few days after the election 
that it would negotiate with him to resolve the problem of 
Carinthia’s governorship. Nominally, Haider is elected governor but 
requires the ratification of two-thirds of the regional parliament, 
which means securing backing from the OVP. 

Haider was governor of Carinthia from 1989 until 1991, when 
he was forced to resign after praising Hitler's employment policies. 
Since then, his party has been beset by a series of scandals. Last 
year, Peter Rosenstingl, an MP and close ally of Haider, fled to Brazil 
after speculating with millions of pounds of taxpayers’ money. 

The FPO includes some of the most virulent fascists and anti- 
semites in Austria. Haider, himself the son of NSDAP members, 
was caught on video film by the German television company ARD, 
praising veterans of Hitler's SS at a rally in Krumpendorf in 1995. A 
year later, in parliament, he compared the postwar fate of the 
Sudeten Germans, who were expelled from their homes in the 
Czech Republic, with that of the Jews. 

The real face of his organisation was revealed immediately 
before the election when an FPO hit-squad brutally assaulted an 
ARD camera crew. 

Haider’s triumph was greeted deliriously by fascists outside 
Austria. Bruno Mégret, leader of the French Mouvement National, 
sent a congratulatory telegram, praising Haider's “firmness, 
modernity, dynamism and solid base” and signalled his intention 
to work to bring together “Europe's national right-wing forces”. 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, leader of the Front National, voiced similar sen- 
timents. 

In Berlin Rolf Schlierer, leader of the Republikaner, hailed the 
Carinthia result as “a signal to Germany” that would benefit his 


own party. 
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IN SOME countries opinion poll results cannot be published 
shortly before an election. Not in Austria. Here, the whole media 
orchestra trumpeted that Haider’s FPO would get 38%. They 
underestimated badly. 

The scandals in his party of “decency and values”, as he so 
modestly terms it, bother his voters as little as the brown louts 
that surround him. Quite the contrary. The FPO has adopted 
many of the ideas of the Nazis before 1933, which are winning 
widespread approval. The styles of argument are similar in sub- 
stance and packaging and, like in the 1930s, anti-foreigner pro- 
paganda helps mobilise masses. 

Now, it is decision time for the coalition parties, the SPO and 
OVE, which have to determine whether Haider can accede to the 
governorship of Carinthia. If they block him, they will turn him 
into a martyr who will campaign against his “exclusion” in this 
year's two big elections. If they let him take power, they will be 
legitimising an extreme-right, xenophobic party. 

The number of voices trying to whitewash Haider is growing 
but nobody should be deceived. At the end of February, FPO MPs, 
in a parliamentary question to the Justice Minister, defended a 
nazi promoting Holocaust denial on the Internet. 

Shortly before the election, reporters from the German televi- 
sion company ARD were banned from a Haider press conference 
because, it was said, ARD had discredited Haider and the FPO all 
over Europe. What the FPO means by freedom of opinion is now 
nakedly apparent: limitation of rights for the press and their 
extension for Auschwitz liars and nazis. 

The number of FPO officials in the civil administrations of 
both the army and the police is high; the number of sympathisers 
in the police, the armed forces and justice apparatus perhaps 
even higher. 

No wonder then that the fascist scene, in Austria and abroad, 
invests great hopes in the FPO and cheers its every move. 


Karl Pfeifer is the Vienna correspondent of Israeli Radio. He was 
editor of Die Gemeinde, the official monthly journal of the 
Viennese Jewish community from 1982 to 1995. 


Condemned in his own words 


Haider’s victory: “In this world, there are 
still decent people who have character, 
who can retain their convictions in the 
face of fierce headwinds and who have 
remained loyal to their convictions right 
up to today ... and that is a foundation 
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Who killed 
Blair Peach? 
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Let us stand together 


“an injury to one 
is an injury to all” 
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WE DEMAND A PUBLIC INQUIRY NOW! SCOTTISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


333 Woodlands Road, Glasgow G3 6NG 
Phone: 0141 337 8100 Fax: 0141 337 8101 
Email: ionfo@stuce.demon.co.uk 


Called by the Blair Peach 20th Anniversary Committee 
For more details ring 0181 980 3601 
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